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LOOKING AT THE COMMONWEALTH 
FROM NEW ZEALAND 


K. Sarwar Hasan 


yo many a long year I had recurrently felt the call of New Zealand. 

I had pictured it in my mind as one vast garden, a country of trees 
and flowers, of rivers and lakes, mirroring thickly wooded mountains, a 
country with a pleasant temperate climate and no snakes. And such it 


turned out to be. 


For some of the fine things I saw in New Zealand, I was not prepared. 
I was rather ignorant about the Maoris, who form about 10 per cent of 
New Zealand’s population. The Maori and the “Pakeha,” as the white 
New Zealander is called, are easily amongst the most charming people in 
the world. The Maoris are a well built, good looking race, usually with 


light brown complexion. They are believed to have come to New Zea- 
land about a thousand years ago from the Hawaii Islands. Gifted with 
an artistic temperament, which is reflected in their exquisite handicrafts 
and their marvellous songs and dances, the Maoris are also a very friend- 
ly and carefree people. 


There is no discrimination against the Maoris; and there is good deal 
of inter-marriage between them and the Pakehas. Nevertheless, the 
Maoris are proud of their race and conscious of their separate history 
and culture. 


The Pakeha is no less friendly a person than the Maori. In fact 
the New Zealanders, like the Australians, have a “‘freeness’? of manner 
and an easy attitude towards strangers, which are more Asian than 
European and certainly very un-English. The explanation for it of course 
is not that New Zealand and Australia belong to the continent of Asia. 
Rather it is that in these two countries, people live in open spaces and in 
a sunny climate, unlike that of the British Isles. which tends to make 
people “reserved.” 


Apart from the very liberal officially organised hospitality, I 
experienced numerous acts of kindness by New Zealanders, of which a 
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few might be mentioned. At Taupo, two ladies, who were staying at 
the same hotel as I, took me unsolicited, in their car, to see the Huke 
Falls. The next morning, a couple likewise took me in their car to 
Waireke and showed me round the thermal area. I do not know the 
names of these kind people, flor they mine. When I told these stories 
to a young Englishman, who was travelling about New Zealand, he said: 
“That is nothing. I went into a one man bank to cash a traveller’s cheque. 
I asked the man where a particular place, which I wanted to see, was. 
He locked up his bank, asked me to get into his waiting car and took 
me to see it.” 


Yet the New Zealanders are an efficient, hard working people, with 
one of the highest living standards in the world. The lowest wage that 
any one got in that country, I understood, was about Rs. 500 a month. 
Of all the countries that have such high standards, New Zealand is perhaps 
the only one which has an almost wholly agricultural economy. 


The occasion for my visit to New Zealand was provided by the 
Commonwealth Relations Conference, which was held in that country 
from 11 to 23 January, 1959. This was the Sixth Conference, of the 


series, the previous ones having been held respectively in Canada in 
1933, in Australia in 1938, in London 1945, in Canada again 1949, in 
Pakistan (at Lahore) in 1954. I had attended the three previous Con- 
ferences and had been privileged to serve as the Organising Secretary of 
the Lahore Conference. 


The Commonwealth Relations Conferences are wholly unofficial. 
The “delegates” who come to them are selected by the Institutes of 
International Affairs in the countries of the Commonwealth, on the basis 
of their knowledge and experience as statesmen or professional experts. 
The meetings of the Conference are held in camera. The delegates, not 
bound by instructions, not speaking within the hearing of the press, can 
express views freely. This is conducive to frankness in discussion, such 
as is difficult to obtain in official gatherings, or gatherings at which the 
press is present. 


The Conference in New Zealand, held at Palmerston North, was 
in many ways different from its predecessors. The Secretary General of 
all previous Conferences was Sir Ivison Macadam, Director General of 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs until 1955. His role in the 
organisation of the Palmerston Conference was filled by C.E. Carrington, 
Professor of Commonwealth Relations at the Royal Institute, Neither 
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Professor Carrington nor any of the New Zealanders—barring one— 
responsible for organising the Conference at Palmerston had any experience 
of a Commonwealth Relations Conference, The result of their devoted 
and painstaking labours was a Conference, which was in some particulars 
different from its predecessors. 


At the previous Conferences, there used to be an onstentatious 
array of data papers, prepared by the participating Institutes. It was 
never possible for the delegates to digest all of them. For the Palmerston 
Conference, we had just enough. Credit goes to Chatham House and 
Professor Carrington for giving the lead in this matter. 


At Palmerston, a deliberate effort was made to evolve “‘concensuses”’ 
of opinion on the questions which came up before the Conference. This 
was a most important departure from the practice of past Conferences, 
which heard various points of view, with such elucidations of them as 
could be obtained, and contented themselves with recording them. That, 
thought Sir John Slessor, leader of the British delegation, was not suffi- 
cient. In the face of determined opposition from certain quarters, he 
persevered in his effort to persuade the Conference to accept his view 
that it should attempt to arrive at a concensus on all significant matters. 
Sir John succeeded and that made the Conference even more worthwhile 
than it otherwise would have been. 


The previous Conferences all met as one round table. At Palmerston, 
there were simultaneously, for part of the time, two separate round tables 
respectively on political and economic questions. To that extent, dele- 
gates who wished to participate in or follow the discussions on both 
political and economic questions were unable to do so. On the whole, 
the innovation was neither highly successful nor very popular. 


The physical arrangements in the main Conference room were also 
of a new kind. At previous Conferences, the delegates sat at tables 
around a hollow square, the Chairman sitting at the same level as the dele- 
gates. At Palmerston, except for the smaller and, in duration, the shorter, 
economics round table, the seats were arranged in rows, one behind another, 
around a rostrum, on which the Chairman sat in superior dignity. This 
atrangement was more appropriate for parliamentary debates than for 
round table discussions. The isolated and elevated position in which 
the Chairman found himself was more appropriate for giving “rulings” 
than for guiding the deliberations of the Conference by participating in 
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them. For that reason, J think, Mr. Beaglehole felt rather uncomfortable 
in the chair. 1 certainly did, whenever, as Deputy Chairman, I presided. 


At the London Conference of 1945, a verbatim record was prepared 
of the entire proceedings. At Bigwin Inn precis-writers, lent by the 
External Affairs Department, produced a good summary record. At 
Lahore, the Bigwin precedent was followed. So it was at Palmerston. 
However, I strongly feel that neither the rapporteurs’ reports nor a 
summary of the proceedings can take the place of a verbatim record, 
which is always needed after a Conference, at least in the office of a 
participating Institute. 


While the Commonwealth Relations Conferences are unofficial, the 
delegates who come to them are, for the most part, men of the highest 
eminence in their respective countries and fields and would do honour 
to any official Conference. Not holding official positions, they are free (to 
a great extent), to express opinions that are not conditioned by official 
policies. At Lahore, the only official member of a delegation was a 
Secretary of the Australian High Commission in Pakistan. At Palmerston, 
there was a civil servant from Ghana, and cabinet ministers, one each, 
from Australia and New Zealand. They were all very able men and we 
greatly enjoyed their company. But I strongly feel that ministers ought 
not to be introduced into the Conference. Some other delegates too 
had the same feeling. 


At the London Conference, the older Dominions and India were 
represented by delegates salected by their respective Institutes of Inter- 
national Affairs. However, a Burmese was also present, by invitation, 
indicating the expectation that after the War, Burma would become a 
member of the Commonwealth. At Bigwin Inn, there was a group 
from Eire and an invited representative from Ceylon. At Lahore, there 
was a Malay, a West Indian, two Ceylonese and two representatives 
from Rhodesia and Nyasaland all by invitation. At Palmerston, there 
were “Guest Members,’ one from Ceylon, two from Ghana, one from 
Malaya, two from East Africa, one from Nigeria, two from Rhodesia, 
one from Singapore and two from the West Indies. The African from 
East Africa and one of the two Africans from Ghana were two of the 
most attractive personalities in the Conference. The latter, a very alert 
and able man, made a significant contribution to the discussions. Perhaps 
the two most important ideas given by him to the Conference were those 
of a Chatham House Study Group on India-Pakistan disputes and of 
a federation of African states in his region as a solution of the difficulties 


/ 
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caused by their having over-lapping ethnical and linguistic elements. 
The Englishman from East Africa and the other from Rhodesia were 
both very able, level headed and friendly. I had the pleasure of meeting 
both of them again after leaving New Zealand. 


The two most outstanding men of the Conference were clearly the 
British delegates, Sir John Slessor and Mr. Thornycroft. Mr. Calleghan 
easily came next. They were fine representatives of the British tradition 
of political competence and eloquence. Sir John, essentially a good 
man and a soldier, made an admirable leader of the British team and 
said the largest number of wise things in the Conference. Perhaps the 
British delegates alone were constantly (a) worried about the Common- 
wealth as such and (b) conscious of the international background of the 
problems that the Conference was discussing. This was particularly 
true of Sir John Slessor. His emphasis on the need for making the 
United Nations effective showed the extent of his political realism and 
the breadth of his vision. 


By and large, most of the other delegates concerned themselves with 


problems which affected their respective countries or areas or with the 
elucidation of their countries’ declared policies. But this too was ex- 
tremely useful and enabled the delegates to understand each other’s point 
of view. However, the British alone were self-critical to any appreciable 
extent, the tendency of the others being generally to justify their official 
policies. 


The discussions on economics showed how each country was primarily 
concerned with its own interests. India and Pakistan (neither of whom 
had an economist on its delegation) felt deeply about the problems of 
economic development. Pakistan and Ceylon were worried about the 
prices of primary commodities. Canada looked to the United States at 
least as much to the Commonwealth (in effect the United Kingdom) 
for trade, services, capital and financial relations generally. For the 
United Kingdom, the European common market was at the moment the 
paramount economic issue. Australia was interested in it because of the 
price of her wool and New Zealand because of the price of her butter. 


Of more general interest, however, was the discussion on multi-racial 
communities and for that the Conference was well equipped. It had 
representatives of various races from several such communities. The 
case for ‘apartheid’ was put by Senator Grobler and the case against it 
by Mr. Egeland, both of South Africa. Other examples of racial 
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conflict were also noticed as well as examples of racial co-operation, 
such as that in the West Indies. 


The other questions of universal interest discussed in the Conference 
were those relating to war, cold war, international peace and stability, 
A real effort was made to avoid platitudes, but some did creep into the 
concensus that was adopted. Politics (particularly pious politics) and 
platitudes seem to be inseparable. Members of the Commonwealth were 
asked to put the best contribution on each other’s actions. Perhaps it 
was necessary to say something like that because of the conflicting policies, 
in regard to alignment, followed by different Commonwealth countries 
and the need for co-operation between them for preventing a hot war. 


The role of UNEF was recognised. The Commonwealth countries 
were urged to encourage the United Nations to take responsibility for 
practical measures to resolve potentially dangerous situations without 
waiting for them to become actually critical. ‘‘More normal relations” 
with Communist China and the Communist bloc generally were 
advocated. 


In the discussion on the parliamentary system of government, there 
was quite naturally a good deal of comment on the political changes 
that had taken place in Pakistan, as a result of the revolution of October 
1958. But there was no hostile criticism of these changes. Indeed there 
was sympathy for Pakistan in the problems with which it was faced and 
a recognition of the fact that other newly independent countries might also 
be faced with difficulties while experimenting with democracy. Some 
of the delegates who had visited Pakistan on their way to New Zealand 
pointed out that they had seen no signs of a military dictatorship in 
Pakistan, and that the new regime was popular with its people. Pakistan 
delegates said that the present phase was necessary. Several speakers 
expressed the hope that it was also a transitory one. Pakistan delegates 
said that a constitution would be inaugurated as soon as it was practicable. 


The discussion on problems of defence and cold war revealed a 
wide divergence of opinion. Ofcourse, each country was free to follow any 
policy it liked. Some had joined defensive pacts; others had not. Some 
British delegates, an Australian delegate and a New Zealand delegate, 
amongst others, spoke approving the policy of ‘neutralism’ followed by 
India. Pakistanis have always regarded this attitude on the part of 
countries that had themselves joined the pacts as injurious to the moral 
purposes of the pacts and to Pakistan, which country followed a policy 
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of adhesion to the pacts to the exclusion of all other policies in the same 
sphere of international affairs. It was an awkward situation with which 
the Pakistan delegation was faced at this stage. However, its leader Mr. 
Altaf Husain, who throughout the Conference performed his functions 
with great concentration of mind, stated his country’s position firmly 
but politely. There followed statements by several delegations recognis- 
ing the sincerity and constructiveness of the role played by Pakistan in 
international and Commonwealth affairs. Indian delegates offered no 
explanation of the vast sums that their country was spending on arma- 
ments, beyond saying that they were afraid of Pakistan, which had less 
than one-third of the armed strength of India. 


Pakistan’s disputes with India over Kashmir and the Canal waters 
came up for discussion. The merits of the disputes were not to be dis- 
cussed, for, said the Chairman, the facts about them were set out in the 
Pakistan data paper. The leader of the Pakistan delegation explained 
his country’s position in regard to the disputes and asked for procedures 
for settling within the Commonwealth all disputes between its members. 
The Indian delegates made no serious attempt to defend the position of 
their Government in these disputes and seemed relieved when the debate 
came to an end. 


The Conference, however, had to answer the question what the 
Commonwealth as a whole could do in regard to disputes between its 
members. Compulsory arbitration was not favoured and the view was 
taken that the members of the Commonwealth being sovereign states could 
be dealt with only as such. However, the Conference recognised the exist- 
ing disputes (without naming them) as a major and dangerous source of 
instability, not only in the Commonwealth but in the world as a whole, 
and urged that further practical steps should be taken to resolve them. 


The discussions on the pacts and the disputes were disappointing in 
the sense that they were not sufficiently thorough and that most of the 
delegates seemed to feel inhibited from speaking freely about 
them. However, there were some other problems of the 
Commonwealth that were not touched upon at all. One such 
problem, that of immigration, was only incidentally referred 
to. The growth of population in Asian countries was recognised as a 
major hindrance to their evolving a high standard of living. Birth control 
was mentioned as a means of checking population growth. But while 
European countries could send their excess population to American, 
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African, and Australian countries, no comparable course was open 
to the Asian countries. 


What did the Commonwealth look like from New Zealand? Most 
impressive in its extent and heterogeneity. One would be morally right, 
if not mathematically, if one said that it covered half the world’s area and 
population. In respect of race, religion, language, culture, it was most 
diverse. Some of its member states had populations that ran into crores; 
others like New Zeland, had a total population of a little more than the 
city of Karachi. There were in the Commonwealth countries like India 
and Pakistan where there were vast numbers that had little by way of 
food or clothes or shelter. At the other end of the scale were countries 
like New Zealand that had exceptionally high living standards. There 
were in the Commonwealth, countries that had high literacy rates, wide- 
spread culture, extensive health services, developed industries, including 
armament industries.’ There were others that had none of these. There 
were those that had considerable influence in international or regional 
affairs; and others that had less. The member states could have different 
forms of government and make different arrangements for their defence, 
and order their external political and economic relations as they liked. 


The Commonwealth offered no advantages to its members such as 
they could not secure elsewhere. Equally it made no exactions on them. 
It bound them to no set purposes. It had no coordinating organisation, 
such as a central secretariat, nor did it fecl the need for one. There 
was consultation, among its members, but not always between all of 
them.! Clearly the Commonwealth lacked cohesion. But that is how 


it was constituted. 


Hitherto, it was assumed that a country which was a member of the 
Commonwealth followed the parliamentary form of government, or 
democracy of the Westminster variety. In 1958, the Constitution of 
Pakistan was abrogated; another one has not yet been adopted; the 
country is ruled bya (benevolent) dictatorship. In consequence of this 
change, Pakistan was not expelled from the Commonwealth. The 
concensus at Palmerston was in effect that it was for a member state of 
the Commonwealth to decide what kind of system of government it 


should have. 


English law is still a common feature of the public institu- 
tions of all the countries of the Commonwealth. The Law Reforms 


mr 1 See New Commonwealth for March 1959 leader, supporting this statement. 
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Commission that is now at work in Pakistan is not likely to totally 
overhaul the legal system of the country, or even to propose 
fundamental changes in it. But even if it was todoso, it is 
certain that Pakistan or any other country which did that would 
still be accepted as a member of the Commonwealth. Likewise, 
if a country, whose legal system was based upon, say the Code 
Napoleon, sought to become a member of the Commonwealth, it would 
not be refused admission solely because it did not follow English law. 
In the largest federation of the world, i.e. the United States there are some 
states that do not follow English law, while others do. 


The discussions at Palmerston revealed that the Commonwealth 
relationship was extremely intangible. Most of the member states 
seemed to be not less interested in other relationships. Inside the 
Commonwealth, they were interested most in their relations with the 
United Kingdom. Was that Commonwealth relationship? Because 
there was no legal link binding the member states together, because they 
did not have identical and even similar attitudes with regard to foreign 
policy or the ideological conflict prevailing in the world, because they 
took measures for their defence that were sometimes mutually unaccept- 


able, the Commonwealth bond was not only intangible but almost indefin- 
able, in clear, positive and definite logical terms. We learnt this once 
again at Palmerston. 


Still the edifice of the Commonwealth is impressive because of its 
massiveness. But what about the disputes between some of its members, 
which, it was recognised at Palmerston, were a danger to its stability as 
well as to that of the world as whole. The factor of instability in the 
Commonwealth is a cause of satisfaction to some and not infrequently 
an occasion for jibes and taunts. “But both India and Pakistan are 
members of the same Commonwealth, n’est-ce pas?’ I have heard 
that said, even with a smile, times without number in the Delegates 
Lounge at the United Nations whenever Kashmir was under discussion. 


The British people, like any other, have in their long history, done 
many things that are good and many that are bad. But undoubtedly, the 
best of the good things that they have done is to give the world the concept 
of the Rule of Law. Characteristically, they gave it, without proclaiming 
it. They evolved it in practice and others took it over. Without the 
Rule of Law, the rights and liberties of human beings would never have 
been secure. And they are not secure in countries in which the Rule of 
Law does not prevail. The Rule of Law necessarily means adjudication 
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of disputes by courts. Itis agreed that there should be Rule of Law 
in the international community if there is to be order in it. But that is 
impossible of achievement unless there is judicial decision of such dis- 
putes as are justiciable. The machinery for that is provided in the 
Charter of the United Nations and the Statute of the International Court 
of Justice. However, that machinery is used to an extremely limited extent. 
The advisory jurisdiction of the International Court is very infrequently 
resorted to by the United Nations. So far as the compulsory jurisdiction 
of the Court is concerned, while some of the smaller states have accepted 
it unconditionally, the more important ones have either not accepted 
it at all or accepted it subject to extensive reservations. The most commen 
reservation, made also by United States is that matters, which a state 
itself considers to lie within its domestic jurisdiction, will be excluded 
from the competence of the Court.!. The Soviet Union does not accept 
the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court at all. India accepted it, but 
subject to various reservations, one of which excluded from the Court’s 
compulsory jurisdiction disputes with other members of the Common- 
wealth. In 1956, India modified the conditions of its acceptance by 
excluding also disputes with countries that are but might cease to be 
members of the Commonwealth. Clearly, India knew that in the disputes 
with Pakistan, it was on the wrong side of the law and did not wish those 
disputes to come before the International Court, even in the circumstance 
of Pakistan withdrawing from the Commonwealth. In 1957, India totally 
withdrew its acceptance of the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court. 
India has not filed a fresh declaration. : 


All the countries of the Commonwealth, barring Pakistan, in their 
declarations accepting the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court, exclude 
from it disputes with other members of the Commonwealth. Why do 
they do so? Because there is machinery inside the Commonwealth for 
settling (legal) disputes between its members? No, for there is no such 
machinery. 


The fact that the Kashmir question has gone to the Security Council 
and members of that body who belong to the Commonwealth have parti- 
cipated in United Nations attempts to solve the Kashmir question, shows 
that there is no objection to an intra-Commonwealth dispute being settled 
outside the Commonwealth. That has destroyed the notion that the 
disputes within the Commonwealth are the business of the Common- 
wealth. 


1 See the London Times of 14 April, 1959, for Mr. Nixon’s declaration that the 
United States would give up that reservation. 
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The Commonwealth countries should give a lead to the other coun- 
tries of the world in accepting the jurisdiction of the International Court 
unconditionally. The objection to it is mainly psychological, and, as we 
have just seen, it has now become obsolete. The risk involved in it is, 
in substance, negligible. If such vital questions as those of Suez and 
Kashmir can be left, by the countries concerned and by the concensus of 
the Commonwealth, to international decision, there should be less hesi- 
tation in submitting legal disputes to the International Court. 


That is the way to establishing the Rule of Law in international 
affairs and a necessary step in pursuit of the high-minded aim, which Sir 
John Slessor put before the Palmerston Conference, of making the 
United Nations effective. Progressively, and by agreement amongst the 
members of the United Nations, in addition to legal disputes, political 
issues, particularly issues of fact, should also go to the Court. In that 
too the countries of the Commonwealth should take the lead. 


The alternative to what is here proposed is the continuance of the 
present processes of diplomacy, which enable the nation which is stronger 
and craftier to win and to win also the respect of a world community 
that is habituated to respect the strong, the crafty and the successful. 
And at Palmerston, there was tacit acceptance of this time-honoured 
basis of international diplomacy. There was no protest against political 
brigandage. There was no effort to base diplomacy on ethics. There 
was no appeal for a resort to the moral principles that underlie English 
law. Nor is this surprising, for the men who had foregathered in the 
Conference were practical men, who necessarily took the world as it is. 
The plea made in this article is for practical men to go forward as did 
those who evolved the Rule of Law. That is the noblest gift that those 
who evolved the Rule of Law and those who practise it in the Common- 
wealth could give to the world. 


Mr. Altaf Husain, leader of the Pakistan delegation, speaking at 
Mr. Nash’s lunch at the end of the Conference, summed up its pro- 
ceedings in the proverbial Persian words. 


Arnau lomo 3 cere 4 eras 


“They sat, they talked, they dispersed.” 


But in that process, said Mr. Husain, they achieved a better under- 
standing of each other. 





AMERICAN POLICY IN THE MIDDLE EAST' 
Richard N. Frye 


ROM the plethora of newspaper reports, journal articles, and recent 
- books on the Middle East one might fear that this part of the world 
was approaching its Armageddon. If not so drastic, then at least Muslims 
were on the march, feeding the fires of nationalism, or the Soviets were 
testing their new policies here with apparent success. The Middle East 
has always spawned rumours and alarms, while crises are native to the 
area. The Arab-Israeli dispute is not the only problem packed with emo- 
tion in a part of the world where facts are elusive. This is all the more 
reason why Americans need to consider certain fundamental, even ele- 
mentary, facts about the Middle East and its relation to the United States 
and the West. It is time to have the traditional “reappraisal”? and to 
call a spade a spade. 


The Middle East is a large area which roughly bears the same rela- 
tion to the rest of the world as say Idaho, Utah and Nevada do to the rest 
of the United States. It is conceivable that in the future the Middle 
East will become wealthy and powerful, but it is hardly so today. It is 
rather predominantly a desert region with oases and two important river 
valleys—the Nile in the Sudan and Egypt and the Tigris and Euphrates 
in Mesopotamia or what is now usually called Iraq. Egyptian cotton and 
Turkish chrome are “interesting” on the world market but hardly vital 
either to the West or to the Soviet Union. Frankly speaking at present 
the Middle East has only one important commodity for the world and 
that is oil. Everyone must know by now that the area is floating on 
oil, with proved reserves more than the combined fields of the rest of 
the world. 


Oil is the first reason why we are and should be interested in the 
Middle East. The geographical, or one might better say, the strategic 
position of the region is the second reason for our interest. It is not in 
a negative sense, as a base against the Soviet Union, but as the conti- 
nuation of the 19th century British “‘lifeline to India” that the Middle 





1 This article was written in November, 1958 and therefore does not take account 
of the developments that have since taken place. 
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East is important. It is crossroads between Europe, Asia and Africa 
and the Suez Canal, which links the Mediterranean with the Red Sea 
and the Indian Ocean, is indeed vital to contact between the West and 
still free Southern Asia. 


The peoples of the Orient are over-excited by fears of colonialism 
and imperialism. They need not be, for the colonialism of the 19th 
century has gone or is going the same way as slavery and other outmoded 
institutions. But other caveats rise about the Westernization of the 
Orient and the threat to local cultures and institutions. This is a serious 
problem in the Orient but surely not one for which the Westerner can be 
condemned. Much irresponsible talk admonishes Europeans and 
Americans that they should not try to impose Western institutions on 
Oriental countries and expect them to function. In recent history 
Westerners were responsible for introducing forms of representative govern- 
ment in several countries. One cannot speak of brilliant successes, 
but one should not censure them for trying. In any case no one is going 
to impose any aspect of Westernization or any Western institution on 
anyone without his co-operation. To repeat, however, if you firmly 
believe in something you can only welcome further support or the allegi- 
ance of others. 


Having suggested that we should believe in ourselves and in our 
own institutions, how do we apply this to our guides to action in the 
Middle East? Obviously in an ideal situation the area would be in the 
hands of people who hold to the same principles and ideals as we. Then 
it would be assured of stability, freedom to extract and market oil and 
freedom of movement and person. This is an ideal goal but one towards 
which we should work. Men are not angels, neither in the East nor 
West; but the West, recognizing this, has made a society under law, based 
on the worth of the individual which is worth defending and spreading 
elsewhere. It is not quite as bad as the questién put by the professor 
of theology to a candidate for the ministry, “if you believe you have 
absolute truth, what right have you not to persecute?’ But surely it is 
a lack of belief and sense of direction which in a great measure has casued 
a loss of prestige and respect for Americans in the Middle East. 


To return to the Middle East, this area of few resources, what about 
the peoples? Is there power in numbers? From the outset one may 
say that there is not unity in the Middle East, and factors of local military 
power are based on tradition and history as well as modern arms. You 
have three major groups, Arabs, Turks, and Persians, plus the newcomer 
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Israelis. The Christian unity of the Middle Ages in the West has no 
parallel to Muslim unity in the Middle East. 


Here, as elsewhere in the world, many of the difficulties today go 
back to the aftermath of World War I. But America only discovered 
the Middle East after World War II, and found itself little able to under- 
stand or handle the complex problems of the area. Most American 
policy in the Middle East has been formulated with insufficient study, 
analysis and consideration of the future consequences. 


Let us not go into post-mortem speculating on what might have been 
if the mandate states had not been created after the first war, if there 
had been no Hitler. Nostalgia for the Ottoman Empire, as for the 
Hapsburg, is of little avail. The various Arab States do exist; so does 
Israel. There is a truce between them now, but it might turn into war. 
Any war in the Middle East would endanger the supply of oil from the area 
and might lead to a world conflagration, not to mention disruption of 
communications and trade through the entire area. 


After World War II we urged the Turks to liberalize their economy 
and free trade from various restrictions. Since the Turks were in a 
difficult position vis-a-vis the Russians, after the war, because of unconceal- 
ed pro-German sympathies, they responded to American suggestions. 
As a result of a free trade policy luxury goods poured into Istanbul and 
Ankara using up dollar credits. Inflation grew apace until 1955 the 
country was in desperate straits. Although the Turks had been receiv- 
ing economic aid from the United States they sought a further loan of 
some $ 300,000,000. The Americans objected, investigated and told 
the Turks that they would have to put their house in order and control 
their economy before they could receive any more aid. With machines 
stationary for lack of fuel, and many factories closed through lack of 
supplies, the Turks naturally felt unhappy about America’s interference 
in their economy without taking any responsibilities for the consequences. 
The solution is to support our friends all the way, to maintain a sensible 
and flexible policy, and not to withdraw when our advice has gone wrong. 
There is, of course, more to the picture and it is not so simple, but surely 
consistency and adherence to enlightened principles should be maintained. 


In regard to the Baghdad Pact Turkey has been important. It should 
be recalled that Dulles originally proposed a Middle East defence pact 
in 1953. The idea of a pact was temporarily dropped: then the British 
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brought it up again with the Turks and the Turko-Iraqi Defence Treaty 
was the result. Finally the five-power Baghdad Pact, with Pakistan and 
Iran added, came into existence in 1955. Then came the Eisenhower 
Doctrine. 


The foreign-military policy of Dulles has been based upon two 
points; first, the formation of “security” pacts, the prime function of which 
is to strengthen local morale, and second, avoiding any involvement in a 
situation which might lead to the use of American ground troops. Fear 
of future Koreas led Dulles to his “‘atomic retaliation” policy. American 
aero-naval support would be available for small local disorders, but no 
infantry if it could possibly be avoided. The argument goes that the pre- 
sence of ground troops on foreign soil smacks of imperialism, and might 
offend someone. 


To repeat, economic aid should not be discontinued in favour of 
emphasis on military pacts. On the contrary it must play a vital role 
in the long-term development of the Middle Eastern countries. It is 
not impressive to the outsider if a peasant is given and is taught to use 
an iron instead of a wooden plough. But it is tremendously important in 
the long-term raising of the standards of living. Unfortunately this 
impresses the political leaders and rulers of an oriental country but 
little, especially compared with Soviet promises to quickly industrialize 
a country by importing machines and building factories. The solutions 
to economic problems are basic for the stability and well-being of the 
Middle East, and these problems must be courageously faced and some- 
how solved. If we have faith in our own system and its ability to 
compete with Communism, we should have no fear. But no one should 
mistake the appeal of Communism to the peoples of the Orient, and it 
would be fatal to underestimate both its power and its attractions. 


It is difficult in the West to realize just how deepiy anti-Western the 
feeling is in the Arab World. One has only to follow the newspapers since 
World War II to see the growth. Ever since the creation of Israel in 1948, 
the United States has increasingly replaced Great Britain as the target 
of Arab attacks. It has reached the point where no Arab politician dares 
to support the West in public. It is not through organized parties but in 
overall sentiment that the Communists have scored impressive gains in 
the Middle East. The growth of Communist influence in the last five 
years is tremendous, especially among the masses; and the masses count 
for more today than ever before. 
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The inevitable question will arise: ““What can be done?” There is 
no simple answer and obviously much thought is neccessary before even 
an attempt to tackle the problems. There are some obvious needs, 
however, which must be considered and somehow implemented. Obvious. 
ly we are not meeting Communist propaganda, and it is essential that 
we begin to. It takes courage as well as resources, but we do have many 
friends in the area who would rally to the support of the West if they 
could be encouraged and aided. 


In another matter we might reconsider our approach to the area. 
We have been speaking of the West as opposed to the East, and this simile 
has become a cliche. After all the peoples of the Middle East have the 
same background as we of the West. We should do everything to make 
the people of the Middle East feel that they really belong with us. This 
requires mutual respect and real co-operation. While one may consider 
this intangible it is none the less important; indeed in the long run 
vital not only for our aims in the area, but for the future happiness of 
allmen. As so frequently is the case when we come to the bottom of our 
problems we find they can be resolved by the well-known yet little used 
virtues of sympathy, understanding and love. This may seem trite but 
some old fashioned, Biblical remedies might again prove their worth in 
a machine age, rapidly becoming dehumanized. 


The Middle East is a complex area and its special problems need 
prolonged study, and it is the long run which counts rather than short 
term or stop-gap programmes of aid or pacts. It behoves Americans 
to make a continuous effort, to “get across’? to the Middle East and 
thus secure the lasting success of our ideals in this area. 
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AUSTERITY ECONOMY AND INTERNATIONAL 
ECONOMIC RELATIONS 


Q. M. Fareed, 


AUSTERITY economy as a basic concept is new to economic theory. 
Its practice is as old as time itself, but it has never been developed 
into a theory on which the economic system could be based. Everyone 
is familiar with the old adage, ‘cut your coat according to the cloth you 
have.” Whenever individuals have had financial difficulties they have 
practised austerity in their expenditure. When, however, the crisis was 
over, the earlier habits of expenditure were resumed, until they were 
caught napping again. Despite frequent recurrence of crisis in their 
personal economies no one ever took pains to wonder how such ten- 
dencies could be permanently curbed. As with the individuals so with 
the groups; and so too with the nations. What was required was to 
relate these oft-repeating crises in their economies to their habits of 
spending which often brought them to the verge of bankruptcy. 


This, however, was not done. Not that for getting rid of temporary 
economic and financial difficulties theories have not been propounded. 
The theory of business fluctuations is an eloquent testimony of this 
endeavour, but the remedies prepared for meeting a fluctuation are meant 
to fight it out, not to prevent it. True enough, counter-cyclical measures 
too have been tried in modern times with a considerable amount of success 
to postpone the occurrence of a depression and, once it occurred, to 
minimize its harmful effects. No systematic theory has, however, been 
evolved for eternal vigilance and action to make fluctuations in individual, 
group or national economy a thing of the past. This failure has done 
incalculable harm to the economic system and economic theory. 


Its impact on life and thought is seldom realized. I have tried to fill 
this gap by attempting to weave the concept of austerity economy into 
the web of economic theory. The task is by no means easy. There are 
theoretical as well as practical difficulties. Old ideas die hard. Econo- 
mists who pride themselves on being scientific thinkers cannot swallow 
this pill of austerity economy as a permanent mzasure of policy, because 
in their opinion no one can be persuaded to practise austerity unless he can 
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look forward to a period of time when he would not have to make his life 
austere. I will discuss their objections in detail later. Let us turn first 
to explain what austerity economy is. 


Austerity economy as the basis of an economic system means that the 
well-to-do classes live within their means and follow a life of simplicity by 
spending less where they can; if they want to, spend more. They voluntari- 
ly exercise restraint in their personal consumption or, where they cannot 
do so, on their own will be compelled by the fiscal and monetary policies 
of the state to spend less. Thus they give rise to the following develop- 
ments: 


(1) They save resources which can be made available for | 
producing goods and services for satisfying the needs of the lower ~ 
classes. 





(2) They save themselves from an almost certain disaster, for 
if they spend what they earn, there being no balance left for meeting | | 
emergencies, or if they spend more than what they earn, it compels [ 
them to practise all kinds of anti-social habits of hoarding, black- ~~ 
marketing and smuggling as well as frittering away their capital | 
assets. 


(3) By practising austerity they do not themselves enter a race 
of competing with those richer than themselves, raising standards of 
living and reducing the inducement on the part of those Jess affluent 
than themselves to run in a similar race. The example of austerity 
being set by the well-to-do classes, it is followed down the line even 
by the poorabout whom it cannot always be said that, even within the 
limits of their paltry budgets, they plan well how to spend on essentials 
and non-essentials. Austerity for the top classes means reducing ex- 
penditure on unnecessary and luxury items of consumption and : 
for the lower classes whose standard should be increased, no matter ; 
by how little, it means better family budgeting. 


(4) The group and the state can be considered individuals 3 
to whom the above lines of austerity also apply. Groups compete 
with groups each living beyond its means, and states do so too, 
trying to imitate the high living standards of the people, in other 
countries, by their policies designed for hasty economic and social 
development. Just as within a country an individual who is well-to- 
do can restrict his consumption, setting a pattern for others not 
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so well-to-do as himself, so can a rich country save resources from 
its own consumption either for purely consumption purposes or for 
greater production purposes, thereby not setting too high a pattern 
of standard of living for poorer countries to follow and, what is also 
important, making her saved resources available by way of aid or 
loan to other countries needing such resources for their economic and 
social development, not with a view to catching up with the richer 
countries but to achieving basic standards of living for their population. 


(5) Not only that in matters of consumption should an indi- 
vidual, group or state practise austerity, but also in thoseof production 
leading to economic and social development, whose targets must not 
be fixed unduly high necessitating begging, borrowing and stealing, 
leading to all the tensions among individuals and groups as well as 
leading to hot and cold wars among nations. 


For the purposes of this discourse we have to take a broad view of 
economies, on individual, group, national and international planes. 
Austerity economy practised by individuals will have natural repercus- 
sions on group economic behaviour which in turn will affect the 
policy of the state in matters of its own spending both on the revenue side 
and the capital side. If states follow this pattern it cannot but affect inter- 
national economy as a whole and the national economies as a part of this 
general repercussion variously. 


In brief, this is the core of the theory of austerity economy. Having 
worked for some years on the possibilities of developing the practice of 
austerity followed by individuals, groups and nations even before and since 
the first economist was born, | decided that possibilities exist which could 
be explored. I, therefore , come to the conclusion that perhaps a new 
meaning could be given to economics if the austerity concept were incor- 
porated in our definition of the subject. Thus I have defined it as ‘a study 
of planned social endeavour to produce goods and services in order to 
satisfy human wants with restraint.’ This definition is the starting 
point of further work on interpreting economies in the light of austerity 
opening out vistas of thought and policy awaiting reflection and implemen- 
tation. What I have, therefore, tried to do is not to ignore the need for 
practising austerity by individuals, groups and nations once the crisis is 
over, but to recognize that it is not a chance cloud that passes away but 
reappears frequently, almost perretually, which requires permanent 
solution. Hence the need for practising austerity economy permanently, 
because individuals, groups and nations are confronted with swings of 
ups and downs in their economic destinies from time to time. 
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By the practice of austerity economy is never meant stinginess or 
miserliness, for this policy is self-defeating. It is not either meant that 
since the rich will spend less and give up luxuries, the poor following this 
example will also spend less which may mean that they may spend nothing 
at all. All that is required is that the well-to-do classes, who spend more, 
because they have the resources, may decide to give up their ostentatioys 
way of life to save themselves from economicruin, to say nothing of moral 
degradation, and by doing so help the economy of the group and the 
nation, each in its turn practising austerity on lines which may be appli- 
cable to itself. This, it is sgguested, may help the poorer classes in so 
far as their low standards could be raised, somewhat, and they may plan 
their family budgets better, since they too will feel that, following the 
rich, they must also avoid such expenditure as*they can and incur such 
as they should. 


It may be said that by means of better family budgeting they can 
be made to do so even without austerity economy. My answer is that 
it is impossible to expect them not to slip into practising wasteful expendi- 
ture economy when the bad example of others, higher in the social scale, 
is there to lure them into imitating them to whatever little extent their 
small means may enable them to do. This new definition of Economics 
is based on the realities of present economic life. Economic activity is 
becoming more and more a social endeavour, perhaps even socialized, 
even in capitalist countries where economies are called ‘guided capitalism’ 
by Schumpeter, since in many a sphere does the state now appear in 
the garb of producer and trader. Hence it was felt that, despite the fact 
that economic activity is a social activity, to the word endeavour must 
be added ‘social’ to make it more realistic. As for the word ‘planned’ 
this too is based on the actual facts of economic life, since economic 
planning is the order of the day and no economy worth its salt operates 
without scientific planning either for periods of five or seven years. 
Production so planned must satisfy the requirements of human wants. 
Surely not all wants felt are turned into demand, since obviously this cannot 
be done, but demand whose pattern is set by restraint on the part of 
individuals, groups and nations under the aegis of austerity economy. 
This is a more practical attitude, since we can satisfy only some demand 
and not all. 


It is, therefore, in the fitness of things that we plan consumption, which 
will however be planned without being totalitarian, since by precept and 
example and, where these fail, by the fiscal and monetary policies of the 
state, much can be done to create a suitable climate in which austerity 
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can flourish. Restrained consumption requirements can be satisfied, 
unlimited demands cannot. Because there are vast effective demands 
that are unlimited in their extent, money is thrown about in the market 
and it competes for limited goods, pushing up their prices and giving rise 
to inflationary pressure. The gap between availabil. y of money and sup- 
plies of goods cannot be easily filled, which gives ri € to enormous hard 
ships on the part of the people. Higher prices attract investment in such 
avenues, resulting in diversion of resources from unremunerative produc- 
tion. Prices rise there too, resulting in all round inflationary pressures. 
Money supplies may also at times take off, since incomes are not 
always the same but have their own swings of rise and fall. This may result 
in dwindled demand which in turn may bring about a glut in the market 
resulting in unemployment and depression. This may happen quite 
frequently even in the life-time of an individual. Nothing is done on 
a premanent basis to prevent this large-scale trend, quite apart from 
some seasonal recession or those caused by some natural or other cala- 
mities, by pursuit of a policy on all planes, individual group and national, 
to prevent such situations from developing. Unless austerity economy 
is permanently practised it is of no avail. 


Islam exhorts permanent austerity. It enjoins upon individuals nei- 
ther to be miserly nor extravagant. Hence the economists’ objection, 
earlier mentioned to the effect that permanent austerity has no mean- 
ing, loses its venom. Itis never the purpose of austerity economy to 
preach asceticism. Everyone, in accordance with his class standards, 
and it is not intended to abolish social differences based on social strati- 
fication but only to lessen the intensity of social bitterness, will decide to 
somewhat reduce his standard either by himself or as a result of some 
growth of social consciousness and under limitations placed on his 
indiscriminate expenditure by various state policies. Prof. Kaldon’s 
device of expenditure tax is a new one which is being employed by some 
countries including India, and I think it has some potentialities even in 
Our own country which we can ignore only at our peril. 


Since I first placed the concept of austerity economy for considera- 
tion of the economists and statesmen there has been considerable public 
discussion of this idea. Critics say that it is Planning in another garb, 
that it is a concealed form of socialism, that it is impracticable and that 
it is a service and not formulation of scientific theory. 


Austerity Economy is more than Planning, since under planning 
there is a constant endeavour to increase developmental activity in order 
to increase the national income, per capita income and living standards 
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to the maximum. Austerity economy is opposed to competition for higher 
living standards between one nation and another and within one country 
among various Classes of people. Inasense everything you do is planned, 
but economic planning in current context aims at, and is designed for, 
increasing living stagglards without any restraint exercised by the nation, 
the group or the#findividual in matters of consumption. Austerity 
economy is neith¥r communism nor capitalism. It is a system 
by itself. It does"not appear ina borrowed garb. It wears its own, no 
matter how modest. Both capitalism and communism believe and try 
for rapid rise in living standards. Austerity economy is not opposed 
to improvements in living standards, improvements as came naturally 
and not those that are artificially stimulated through false sense of values 
born of reckless imitation and competition between one individual and 
another as well as between one group and nation and another. As for 
austerity economy being impracticable, this charge was laid against any 
new idea when first introduced. Was not free trade considered impracti- 
cable when it was first preached? Did not protection meet the same 
fate when it was considered a necessary measure of economic policy? 
Doubting Thomases have always existed and will continue to exist. 


One objection which is most alarming in its proportions is made 
by our professional economists who say that the plan for austerity 
economy is based on moral and ethical considerations not on economic 
ones. Hence it is a ‘Sermon on the mount’ rather than an economic 
theory. To begin with, I do not agree with them when they say that 
economics must eschew moral and ethical values, that they should still 
in this 20th century continue to believe in what was said in the 19th or 
earlier centuries as true. They still consider economics as a tool of 
thinking and themselves as carpenters who ply the tools for objectives 
given to them by others. 1 believe more in giving advice on actual 
economic policies rather than hair-splitting on what method ofapproach 
is scientific and analytical and what is not. 


Moreover, as to austerity econcmy being a non-economic considera- 
tion, all I can say is that such economists want to monopolise economic 
wisdom and not make economics easy, related to everyday life for the 
common man to understand and think about it. If economics is concerned, 
as it is, with everyday life, let economists come out of their intellectual 
shell and make it easily accessible in comprehension to the common man. 


Let us now turn to the impact of austerity economy on international 
economic relations. Will international economy be retarded or 
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fostered by the pursuit of austerity economy by countries? In terms of 
international economy, the visible and invisible exports of the world are 
the visible and invisible imports of this same world. All international re- 
lations, no matter how originally started, result in cash and credit nexus. 
Commencing even with the objective of leading a cultural delegation, let 
us say from Pakistan to the U.S.A. , the delegation cannot proceed unless 
money, either cash or credit, is paid and received at one end or the other. 
Consequently all international relations, once established and got going, 
get resolved into international economic relations. The question posed 
above relates to the consequences of pursuit of austerity economy by all 
countries in such relations. Austerity economy does not believe in 
pure frustrated mercantilism or its 20th century version of economic 
nationalism. What a country does not produce and needs will be im- 
ported from another country and she too will expect to find markets for 
her surplus goods in other countries. Only the magnitude of such 
exports and imports may vary under austerity economy. Since what 
is sauce for the gander is sauce for the goose, no country will stand to 
lose, because its production will be related to the requirements of home 
consumption and needs of other countries to the extent that it is possible 
for it to produce and supply as much. Other countries will do the same. 
The modern competitive fight for raw materials like petrol, rubber, tin, 
fibres, and what not, will not be there. Today one country has bumper 
crops of farm products and it brings down the prices of such products 
by giving them away free in aid or at low prices. The most serious prob- 
lem the under-developed economies, including Pakistan, are confronted with 
is that prices of their exportables, consisting mainly of primary products, 
have been falling and those of manufactured goods they import have been 
rising, resulting in dwindling terms of trade and creating the problem 
of deficits in balance of payments. 


It is being said as actually it was done by our Finance Minister, the other 
day, that under-developed countriesare not getting a fair deal at the hands 
of advanced economies. At one end vast aids and loans are being given 
and at another this policy of bringing down the terms of trade is follow- 
ed. So what is given with one hand is taken away with the other. That 
is why following the slogan given by Mr. Butler, when he was President 
of the Board of Trade in U.K., some years ago, the underdeveloped coun- 
tries are also beginning to say, not very loudly but effectively enough, ‘we 
want Trade not Aid’. Therefore, it can be said with a considerable 
degree of plausibility that if austerity economy is practised by all coun- 
tries, International economy will not be retarded. Indeed it may acquire 
a new sense of reality based on real international co-operation. Behind 
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much of present international co-operation is conflict and discord, not 
harmony. 


We should be more realistic and discuss what happens if some 
countries follow austerity economy and others do not. Indeed it is a 
very confused and complicated pattern of international economy that 
will emerge in concrete terms. Let us talk of Pakistan and the impact of 
austerity economy on her economic relations with other countries. which 
may also have some effects on relations of some other countries among 
themselves. We know that during the last three years money supply in 
our country rose by 37 per cent while the national income increased a 
little over 5 per cent; with our balance of payments in perpetual deficit,the 
problem was very serious. From the middle of 1956 to the end of 
September 1958, it gradually rose to Rs. 89 crores. Our earnings fell from 
Rs.209 crores, in 1955-56,to Rs.190.97 crores, in 1956-57, and to Rs.172.56 
crores, in 1957-58. The index of our terms of trade, due to sagging of 
the prices of our primary products and rise in our import prices , had 
fallen to 51.2 in September 1958, as against 100 in the base year, 
April 1948 to March 1949. With very high food imports from our 
own foreign exchange resources to the extent of Rs.68.5 crores, over and 
above Rs. 89.2 crores worth of food imports met from foreign countries, 
during the last three years, the margin of imports from abroad was 
naturally very low. Money supply increasing at home, imports being very 
restricted, the supply position was very bad with the result that 
our producers sold at home and foundit very unremunerative to sell 
abroad because of extremely high prices which they could get for their 
products in their own country. Before the advent of the new regime 
the country was fast slipping into bankruptcy in her international economic 
relations, since her balance of payments deficits were persistently heavy. 
But for increasing foreign aid the situation would have been still more 
dangerous. Large food imports were possible by way of aid or purchase 
from our own resources. The growing needs of industrial development 
required machinery, spare parts and industrial raw materials. Then there 
were essential commodities like drugs and medicines which had to be 
imported, too. 


Thus we find that as a result of our various needs the demand for 
goods and services of other countries was very pressing. Much of our 
industrial development, as well as freedom from starvation and ability to 
maintain certain supplies, has been due to the generous aid given by 
various countries and international organizations. So far, Pakistan 
has received aid to the tune of Rs, 500 crores, the U.S.A. contributing 
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Rs. 450 crores. This means that if we wish to have a larger 
measure of industrial and agricultural development, we have to increasing- 
ly depend on substantial foreign aid. The size of our First Five-Year Plan 
was 1,160 crores. The National Economic Council brought it down to 1,080 
crores. Acutally during four years only Rs. 600 crores have been spent, 
which means Rs. 150 crores annually. The earlier target of 20 per cent 
rise in the national income had to be changed to 15 per cent by the National 
Economic Council. Now, in terms of implementation it is turning out to 
be only 10 per cent at 2 per cent annually. And as for the 12 
per cent rise in per capita income, due to lower rise in national 
income and higher rate of increase of population than 1.5 per cent 
calculated by the Planning Commission (the then Planning Board), it is 
calculated that during thefour years of plan implementation, there has 
been actually no increase in per capita income, though the Plan 
contemplated a 7 per cent rise by 1960. Such is the story of the 
conception and implementation of our First-Five Year Plan. 


The lesson is that our Plan was too ambitious, and that in order to 
be realistic we should make our Second Five-Year Plan less ambitious 
and try to live within our means and not depend to such a large extent 
on foreign aids or loans as we did in the last Plan. Between the rival merits 
ofa higher traget, which will goad us to do harder work and a reason- 
able target, which will not make the destination seem to be an impossibi- 
lity, which is frustrating enough, I should prefer one which is more based 
on our own natural and human resources with only a sprinkling of 
foreign aids and loans. 


The new regime’s economic and financial policies are found to 
affect our international economic relations. The Export Bonus Scheme 
has considerably developed our exports particularly in textiles and yarn. 
The tax holiday for new industrial concerns, for two years, will help to 
concentrate new ventures in such industry as can use our own 
resources, to the extent that lesser imports will be required and 
greater exports will be possible. On the other hand, as a result of 
Land Reform and other schemes for developing greater productivity 
as well as building up of a million ton reserve of stocks of foodgrains, our 
food position will strengthen and we will not have to import as much 
as 1.1 million tons, as we actually did in 1958. Through the P.I.C.I.C. 
activities and tax measures our industrial and financial policy stands for 
encouraging direct foreign investment in this country, so that it may be 
expected that our supply position will improve, particularly in respect 
of cottage and small-scale industries and our imports in these spheres 
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may decline. As a result of the declining terms of trade and our balance 
of payments position being what it is, though on account of certain reasons 
which need not be repeated here, for the first time after 1951, we have 
had in the last quarter of 1958 a surplus of Rs. 5.76 crores in our balance 
of payments, our endeavour is to absorb as much as we can our cotton, 
jute, wool, etc. The dependence on foreign markets may not be as great 
as it is now so that our internal needs for textiles, etc. may be met 
by our own supplies and we may be able to develop our exports in them 
still further. 


These trends in our industrial and commercial policies will naturally 
affect our international economic relations apparently to their detriment. 
If under-developed economies like Pakistan and others have such trends 
and these are gradually likely to become more prominent, will inter- 
national trade be less or more and will international economy decline 
or grow? The advanced economies are indeed conscious of these 
dangers. When, since the last quarter of the 19th century, Britain saw 
that U.S.A. and Germany were beating her at her game of manufactures, 
she turned to other specialised fields of activity like finance and produc- 
tion in electrical industry, to give one example alone, and thus she main- 
tained and developed her economy. The example of Switzerland specia- 
lising in precision watches and clocks as well as instruments, since many 
countries had taken to the production of ordinary watches and clocks 
breaking down her monopoly, is also there. New technological inven- 
tions which can come sooner in advanced economies than in under-devel- 
oped areas constantly create new fields of production activity, not open 
to under-developed countries. New models of cars make old models 
redundant and in order to maintain your social prestige you have to 
buy frequently enough and thus the demand for cars grows. Aircondi- 
tioners, refrigerators, tape recorders and hundreds of other consump- 
tion as well as production goods multiply in numbers and variety which 
attract the people where they are produced as well as where they are 
not produced but wanted. 


Under-developed areas, in order to have economic development, 
increasingly require capital, machinery and technical personnel from 
advanced economies. The latter go on increasing their pace of 
development and living standards and the need on the part of 
under-developed countries to speed up their development to bring them- 
selves up ‘in living standards, necessitates further imports which later 
may require more aids and loans. This is how another race in_ the 
international sphere is being run just as in any country a race among 
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individuals is being run to imitate those higher in the social scale. 
Austerity economy will try to stop this race within the country and among 
the countries. The race for raw materials and markets has brought 


countries on the verge of wars. 


There is yet another race that under-developed economies are running 
to get as much aid and loan from advanced economies as possible. 
Also, there is another race on the part of the West and the East to give 
the maximum of aids and loans. What can all this lead to? Nothing 


but destruction. 


Austerity economy by reducing artificial demand and changing 
social values, both on the part of underdeveloped economies and advanc- 
ed economies, makes consumption and production follow genuine trends 
of gradual rise rather than erratic one which periodically brings about 
wide fluctuations. Thus will international economic relations be 
sustained and not be under constant threat of being disrupted as they 
ate currently. This is how I visualise international economy in the 


light of austerity economy. 


THE AMERICAN NEGRO TODAY '! 
John R. Sheeler 


T HE Negroes form the largest minority group in American life, account- 
ing for 10% of the population of the United States. They have 
been connected with the history of the country since the days of colonisa- 
tion. It is because they were among the earliest settlers. Records dating 
back to 1502 show that they were in America with the earliest Spanish 
explorers. From 1527 to 1539 they were to be found in Florida, in the 
Mississipi River area and in Alabama. In 1619 they were brought into 
the Virginia colony, which was established by the English in 1607. 


Prior to that the Negro had built his first home in what is now called 
Chicago. He had come there with the French when the French expedi- 
tions reached the St. Lawrence River. It was in 1619 that a Dutch ship, 
a man of war, sold some 20 Negroes in exchange for provisions and these 
Negroes were sent to serve the Virginia colony. There was no mention 
of their being slaves, during the first 30 years or more of their existence, 
because the term ‘slavery’ is not to be found in the records of the colony 
of Virginia until 1640. After 1661 legislation was enacted to recognise 
enslavement of the Negroes of African descent. 


Thus in spite of the American ideal of not having any caste or social 
classification, a condition of slavery existed. The American Negro, if 
he were born of a mother who was a slave, could be nothing but a slave. 
This system was based upon one particular group, that of the Negroes 
on whom ithe Americans depended for their best source of labour. 


There was another reason for the enslavement of the Negro at that 
time. The Tribal colonies of West Africa were at war. The Fonti tribes 
captured people from the Ashanti tribes and they were sold to the Dutch 
and the English slave-traders. Their vessels came in at that time and 
a system of slavery developed. By 1705 a very definite slave code had 
been established and throughout the eighteenth century this business 
was carried on in the free world. These men were sold according to the 
system of slavery which had been in vogue for over 200 years. Then in 
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1860, after a great agitation in certain sections of the United States and 
even within different groups in the United States, protesting against salvery, 
the Civil War started. It was a very important chapter in American 
history. Many people, even families, were split by this war. 


In 1863 Abraham Lincoln issued the Emancipation Proclamation 
which freed nearly four million slaves. Approximately half a million 
of the American Negroes were already free. After the Civil War came 
the 13th, 14th and 15th Amendments to the Constitution. They were 
specially meant to give the freed men the citizenship of the United 
States. There were, however, many provisions which were difficult. 
The result was that with less than 10° literacy the Nego population found 
itself in a bad economic situation; it had been freed from slavery but it 
had no property of its own. There were reactionary forces, particularly 
among the former slave States. Their objective was the denial of the 
rights extended by the Amendments to the Constitution. 


In 1866 the Civil Rights Bill was passed and gave the Negroes econo- 
mic rights, the right to sell and buy, to contract, to sue, to be sued and 
to serve on juries. Then another Civil Rights Bill was passed by the 
Congress of the United States on March 5, 1857 and it guaranteed the 
Negroes equality in every sphere of American life and the right to equal 
consideration in transport, hotels, barber-shops and in all places of amuse- 
ment. This Bill guaranteed that there will be equal recognition of Negro 
rights in public life. But after the Federal Government had passed the 
Civil Rights Bill, one of the former Plantation States, Tennessee, immedi- 
ately passed the Segregation Law. After that there were several efforts 
on the part of the former slave States for the creation of more and more 
segregation laws without the consent of the Congress and the Govern- 
ment. There was a great deal of pressure that was being brought against 
the Northern States due to the stiff opposition of the Southern States. 
By 1877 there were discussions again and the Union itself backed away 
on the enforcement of a number of laws. 


In 1883 the Supreme Court heard five cases relating to segrega- 
tion and discrimination. There were more cases in 1885. Then in 
1886 there were some efforts at compromise, following the position taken 
by Booker T. Washington, who was a great Negro leader and suggested 
some idea of separation in a speech in Atlanta in 1895. Less then 14 
months after that the Supreme Court decided in the Plessey versus 
Ferguson case that on certain “separation conditions” the Negroes must 
enjoy equal rights in public transporation. Many Americans looked upon 
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that case as the beginning of segregation. But it was really the culmina- 
tion of legal aspects which were followed by widespread practice, because 
then even the former plantation States felt that they were justified in 
developing practices of segregation in all spheres of American life. From 
then on to 1905 most of these States practically participated in a con- 
spiracy and established a strong system of segregation and separation, 
i.e. separate eating facilities, separate drinking facilities and separate 
living facilities, etc. That was done in several States. 


From 1905 onwards, there began protest movements which were led 
by intellectual leaders of the Negroes and supported by sympathetic 
Northern individuals who provided money for moving the courts of the 
United States. In 1910 the National Association for the Advancement 
of Coloured People was organized with this objective. 


In 1915 efforts were stepped up in several States to secure voting 
rights for the Negroes. According to a clause which several States had 
passed after the Civil War, it was laid down that a person would not have 
the right to vote unless his grandfather voted in that State. Now, if 
a Negro’s grandfather was a slave, he would never vote because his 
grandfather never voted; his son would not vote and not even his grand- 
children. These clauses were called “The Grandpa Clauses.” For 
a person who was foreign born there was still no possibility of exercis- 
ing franchise. So a movement was started to test these laws in High 
Courts and it had the spontaneous support of all the Negro people in the 
United States who were willing to fight for a common cause. 


In 1920 a campaign was launched against the practice of lynching 
which had prevailed for some time in certain areas. This led to the agita- 
tion for equal rights in education. There were no doubt separate edu- 
cational facilities in the States but no equal educational facilities. For 
example, one State was spending $ 45 for a white child and less than 
$5 on the education of Negro child. Protests started against the dis- 
criminating States. 


To enter the State-supported schools of higher learning cases were 
filed in 1935 against the University of Maryland. These cases which 
came up before the Supreme Court aimed at enabling the Negro to 
enter the State institutions and get higher education like other citizens. 
The Negro came to realize that he would be able to improve his life 
only when he got higher education on an equal footing with other 
Americans. In 1935, the Supreme Court opened the University of 
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Maryland to the Negroes and then other Northern Universities were thrown 
open to them. Over 1,000 Negroes have gone through these institutions 
in theS outh and another 1,000 have graduated from private institutions 
that were previously White Universities. 


In 1940 a movement was launched against discrimination in voting 
and for full rights of citizenship. Cases were brought before the Supreme 
Court from Texas and South Carolina where discrimination was prac- 
tised in the Democratic party’s primary election, which was tantamount 
to election in these Siates. As the Negro had no choice of candidates 
he was trying to break this barrier in order to participate in the 
elections. 


In 1948 another movement was launched for the Negro children 
to be treated on equal level with White children in the sphere of primary 
education. Of course, there were good separate schools in operation for 
Negroes, but it was thought necessaryto secure the same educational facilities 
for them as other Americans received. Five cases were brought to the 
Supreme Court in 1952. From these cases emerged the historic decision 
of May 17, 1954, which was to disturb quite a part of American life. At 
that particular time it was pointed out by the Attorney General of the 
United States that discrimination and segregation based upon race, colour 
and creed would have to be banished entirely and that it was necessary 
that education should be the same for all. 





There was another force which was at work. It was the Executive 
of the United States. In 1946 President Harry S. Truman _ estab- 
lished a Committee to help the Negroes secure their basic rights. The 
Committee was set up to investigate into segregation based upon race, 
colour, creed and religion, and eliminate it from American life. Another 
Committee was formed in 1948 and President Truman issued an order 
to examine the conditions obtaining in the United States Armed Forces 
with a view to de-segregating them. This was done and by 1949; the Army 
and the Navy began the de-segregating process. Since then more than 
5,500 Negroes have moved into responsible positions as officers. Prior 
to that they were in segregated units and were denied the right to officer- 
ship in most cases. 


Another factor working in the desired direction for the last 15 years 
is the attitude of the Labour Unions. In 1935, the C.I.O. was organized 
to change some of the labour conditions in the United States and to 
guarantee equal rights to an American in employment and consideration 
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for employment irrespective of race, colour, creed or national origin, 
The American Federation of Labour, which has been in operation for 
a long time, had attempted something similar in 1890, but strong pressure 
was brought against this organization and its efforts could not succeed, 
In 1955 the C.1.0. merged with the A.F.L. into one large Union. Now, 
two Negroes are serving on the Executive Committee of the American 
Union Organization. 


Several religious organizations also started movements to discourage 
segregation in the United States. Among these organizations are the 
American Society of Friends, American missionary organizations, the 
National Council of Churches of Christ, the Anti-defamation League, 
led by the Jewish people, and the Roman Catholic Church. They began 
issuing decrees against segregation, because it was disapproved by 
the Church and also because the Supreme Court of the United 
States intended to abolish segregation in education, in travel facilities 
and in other walks of American life. The 14th Amendment to the 
Constitution also guaranteed complete equality of treatment. Yet there 
has been resistance during the last five years. The resistance is organized 
by White Citizens Councils in the former plantation States. Especially 
in four or five States there is still bitter resistance. But States like West 
Virginia, Kentucky and Taxas have moved forward and there the de- 
segregation process is going on in spite of opposition. 


In the State of Texas which is former Confederated State, more 
than 125 schools have been de-segregated, though during the same time 
the students of the Little Rock School were trying to set the clock back. 
In sharp contrast to Little Rock and right at the height of crisis there, 
one day a group of Texas students stood on the steps of their school 
building and welcomed 16 Negro students. As for resistance in other 
States, and in the State of Virginia the resistance was led by the Governor, 
there was no legal ground whatsoever. 


In the field of economic advancement, a great deal has been achieved 
during the last 15 years. The Negro’s economic status in the United 
States has been advancing because his political status has steadily risen. 
His voting power in the Northern States is strong because there he is taking 
part in politics and has become a balancing force in the political party 
system; in fact, without the Negroes it is not possible in some States to 
decide an election one way or the other. Consequently it means that 
the political parties are going to give great consideration to the Negroes 
in those areas. In some of the border States, too, the Negroes are moving 
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up and becoming potent factors in politics. Political power can mean 
much for their economic advancement. 


Since 1955 the Negroes have been able to move into such respectable 
positions as Chemists, engineers, electricians, and electronic engineers, 
etc. Some very spectacular gains over the last 15 years have been made 
because the Negroes have been getting more and more employment in the 
industries. The literacy rate of the Negroes has been raised from less 
than 10%, at the time of their emancipation in 1865, to 93°% at present. 
The life-expectancy has risen from 35 years, in 1900, to 48 years in 1950. 
These are grounds which inspire hope that 1963—the 100th anniver- 
sary of Nego emancipation—will be a year of jubilation for all Negroes, 
enjoying full United States citizenship. Other coloured people in the 
newly independent countries all over the world may derive great inspira- 
tion from the story of the American Negro’s rise from servitude to full 
citizenship—a story almost unparalleled in the history of the world. 


The Negro people know that tension is a necessary ingredient in the 
making of life. Prejudice cannot be abolished by law. The issue before 
the Congress today is not that of sentiment but one concerning the 
rights of men to participate in their Government, the right of men to 


education, to seats in buses and trains and the right to hold decent jobs 
and make a decent living. These equal rights governments can guarantee 
and they must guarantee to all citizens. If governments cannot give 
equal rights to all citizens, they cannot mean much to them. The law 
cannot control the minds of men. It can control their behaviour which 
will in turn mould their character and their destiny. 


The American Negro today believes in the American system. He 
believes in the dogmas of American life, the democratic ideals, such as 
the Declaration of Independence and what it means in the making and 
expanding of democracy. He has served as a reminder to the conscience 
of American people, of their responsibility in the making of democracy 
and the spreading of democratic ideals in the world. Now de-segregation 
in American life has become a matter of national policy. How can 
America aspire to world leadership and expect to propound the ideals 
of democracy before the world and at the same time deprive 1/10th of 
its population of full citizenship rights? It is necessary that within the 
bulwark of American law and Constitution deep consideration be given 
to the enforcement of equal rights. Since World War II this matter 
has seriously occupied the minds of the American people. Americans 
do realise, and so does the Government of the United States, the impor- 
tance of the fact that all men are born free and equal, 





YUGOSLAVIA AND HER FOREIGN POLICY! 


Gustay Vlahov 


~~ se times immemorial the Balkan Peninsula has been an important 

territory directly linking Europe with the continent of Asia. The 
first Slavs came to the Balkan Peninsula in the fifth century, during the 
time of the Hun and Goth invasions of Central Europe. The South Slavs 
accepted Christianity during the ninth and tenth century chiefly under 
the influence and efforts of the Slav apostles, Cyril and Methodius. 
They were Macedonian by origin and their disciples, who preached 
Christianity and spoke the Slav language, created a new alphabet and, 
by translating Christian scriptures, laid the foundation for the Slav 


literature. 


At the end of the fourteenth and the fifteenth century the Turks 
penetrated into Europe and subjugated part of the Slavic countries. At 
the beginning of the nineteenth century the Serbs, in two successive 
uprisings, under Karadhordje and Milos Obrenovic, started the national 
liberation struggle, and succeeded in creating a small semi-independent 
state. But only by the Berlin Congress of 1878 was it recognized by the 
Great powers as a completely independent state—the state of Serbia. 
After the downfall of Austro-Hungary (1918) a common state of Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes was formed under the Karadhordjevic dynasty as a 
national state of united Slav peoples. 


The new State, however, did not ensure to its people a peaceful social 
or national development. Although founded on democratic principles 
with representative legislative bodies, the composition of which would 
have depended on the will of the people, the king and the ruling groups 
surrounding him retained uncontrolled power. This undemocratic rule 
manifested itself in subduing revolutionary aspirations of the masses. 
The masses were dissatisfied with the proclaimed national unity. After 
January 6, 1929, when all democratic institutions were formally abolished 
and a dictatorship proclaimed, to safeguard national unity, the 
class and national antagonisms increased in vehemence. Friction and 
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dissension among the people resulted in the collapse of the State, in 1941, 
under the onslaught of the Fascist invaders. 


The people of Yugoslavia did not submit to the enemy invasion. 
At the call of the Communist Party, they rose in arms and shortly afterwards 
their struggle acquired the proportions of an _ organized national 
liberation war. This tied down considerable German, Italian, Hungarian 
and Bulgarian military occupation forces and constituted active Yugo- 
slav support to the Alliance opposing Hitler and Fascist forces, during 
World War I. 


During the national liberation war, from the summer of 1941 to the 
end of 1944, the invading forces undertook seven offensive operations 
against the national liberation army of Yugoslavia. In this struggle 
Yugoslavia lost a considerable part of her population and suffered great 
material loss. Simultaneously with the struggle for the liberation of the 
country from enemy occupation, the revolutionary national movement 
waged a fight for a new Yugoslavia. Thus, in 1945, after the enemy 
had been driven from the country, Yugoslavia had quite a different internal 


political character from that of the pre-war Yugoslavia. 


During World War II, with the growth and strengthening of the 
liberation struggle of the people of Yugoslavia, the first basic forms of the 
new democratic rule were created. In November, 1942, representatives 
of the National Liberation Movement from various parts of Yugoslavia 
elected the Anti-Fascist Committee of the National Liberation of Yugo- 
slavia (AVNOJ) which operated as the supreme representative political 
body of the liberation struggle. At the second AVNOJ session, held in 
Jajce on November 29, 1943, the legal foundations of the new Demo- 
cratic Federal Yugoslavia were laid, and the AVNOJ itself became her 
supreme representative body. This session had historical significance in 
that it laid the foundations of the present Yugoslavia. 


The AVNOJ exercised supreme powers up to August 10, 1945. 
From that time till November 29, 1945, this power was exercised by the 
provisional National Assembly. On November 29, 1945, powers were 
transferred to the Constituent Assembly, which was set up by general 
election. This assembly passed a resolution deposing the Karadhordjevic 
dynasty and proclaimed the Republic of Yugoslavia. Two months after 
this, on January 31, 1946 it passed the first Constitution of new Yugoslavia. 
The Constitution confirmed the revolutionary achievements of the 
people: the people’s authority, the Federal People’s Republic and 
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the equality of the people of Yugoslavia, representing the legal basis 
and framework for socialist development of the country. 


The basic principles of the State organization of the F.P.R. of Yugo- 
slavia were determined by the Federal Constitution of January 31, 1946, 
and particularly by the Constitutional Law of January 13, 1953, which 
amended to a great extent the 1946 Constitution. It now represents 
the basis of the social order consisting of the basic means of production 
which are public property, management of production and public self- 
government with self-governing communities as the nucleus. 


With regard to its internal set up the Federal People’s Republic of 
Yugoslavia is a federated state of sovereign and equal peoples. It is 
composed of six republics: Serbia, Croatia, Slovenia, Bosnia-Herze- 
govina, Macedonia and Montenegro. Yugoslavia covers an area 
of 255,804 square kilometers. It is situated in South-east 
Europe, a considerable part of it occupying the Balkan Pen- 
insula on the mainland route between Central and Western Europe 
and the Near East and Asia. Its population today is over 18 million. 
Only seven countries in Europe claim to have bigger population than 
Yugoslavia. They are the Soviet Union, Great Britain, Western Germany, 
Italy, France, Spain and Poland. 


The aspiration for freedom was the prime mover of the liberation 
struggle of the Yugoslav people during the Second World War, from 
which the new Yugoslav State emerged. Hence, it is understandable 
why the Yugoslav people should be paying great attention to the con- 
solidation and safeguarding of their own independence and why they 
entertain strong sympathies for the attainment of independence by other 
peoples. They attach great importance to respect for the independence 
of other countries and non-interference in their internal affairs. 


This national attitude of the Yugoslav people has come to find a 
fitting expression in the foreign policy of the State. Independence and 
equality in international relations constitute the underlying principles of 
this foreign policy—principles to which this country has been consistent- 
ly adhering. The basis of Yugoslavia’s clash with Stalinist policy, 
which came in 1948, lay in her deep-seated aspiration to preserve her 
independence and in her desire to be treated as an equal in foreign 
relations. 
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When the situation underwent a change later on and the state of in- 
ternational tension eased, Yugoslavia did not deem it necessary to change 
the principles of her foreign policy. 1t proceeded to emphasize them still 
more, believing that the new international forces were more favourable 
for the self-assertion of those principles. For, tension in world affairs 
affords no fertile soil for independence and equality. A relaxation of 
tension, by contrast, creates a political climate in which independence 
keeps consolidating itself and equal relations between states, regardless 
of their size and degree of development, represent the natural form of 


relations. 















It cannot be gainsaid that independence and equality in the present- 
day conditions represent the basic pre-requisites of the promotion of an 
extensive and fruitful international co-operation in all fields. And to 
Yugoslavia international co-operation is a necessary pre-condition for the 
advancement of each individual country and for the progress of the world 
as a whole. The demand for equality and independence, on the basis of 
respect for each nation, is not merely an abstract ethical demand. It is 
a necessity issuing from the nature of the contemporary economic and 
social movements. It may also be emphasized that a wider and more 
complete self-assertion of the principles of independence and equality 
is not only essential for the advancement of international co-operation, 
and for the elimination of “‘neuralgic points” from international relations 
but it also represents a component part of universal striving for social 


progress. 



















Contemporary society finds itself ina stage of major transformation, 
tending towards new and more progressive forms of life. Every inter- 
vention from outside in these inner processes can have—no matter how 
it is motivated—only negative results. For, it would hinder that tempo 
of development and those forms of social organization which are best 
suited to the concrete conditions of individual countries. Therefore, 
the securing of full respect for independence, and non-interference in 
internal affairs, provides the best guarantee for a country’s internal progress 
and by that very token for the development of the world as a whole. 














The present international situation is characterized by the elements 
of cold war which keep growing stronger or weaker. Such a situation 
rightly worries mankind, because by the presence of these elements it 
sometimes seems as though the world were being ruled only by some 
irrational force. 
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In a certain number of cases, where it is a question of Yugoslavia 
and her foreign policy, individual appraisals and opinions betray lack 
of understanding of contemporary Yugoslavia and the basic policies 
by which she is guided. This lack of understanding is due to the fact 
that, in viewing Yugoslavia and appraising her foreign policy, a stand is 
taken on the policy of different blocs. This is specially true of the 
different views on the question of Yugoslavia’s contemporary relations 
with the East and West. 


Opinions which seek to present Yugoslavia exclusively as an inter- 
mediary between the East and West or as a country pursuing a static 
and passive policy and drawing benefits from both sides, can only be 
termed as incomplete and superficial. As for certain other appraisals, 
which arbitrarily put Yugoslavia now in one bloc and then in the other 
it must be asserted that they are grossly mistaken. 


It is not infrequent that the moment Yugoslavia shows her agreement 
with or extends support to some of the attitudes that are adopted by the 
Eastern countries, on any international issue, explanations and interpre- 
tations appear in the West to the effect that Yugoslavia is leaning towards 
the Eastern bloc—as though she had been in the Western bloc till then, 
and that she was returning to the “old flock’. Conversely, the moment 
Yugoslavia reveals on some issue an understanding for certain progressive 
attitude in the West, or if she only disagrees with some political measure 
or action espoused in the East, voices are heard from the other quarter 
referring to bourgeois deviation, Yugoslav revisionism and Yugoslavia’s 
serving the capitalist interests. Such comments are heard even when it is 
only a question of the normal promotion of friendly relations and co- 
operation on the part of Yugoslavia with individual countries. Such 
notions are rooted in the conception that the division of the world into 
blocs is inevitable. 


No changes or fluctuations occur in the Yugoslav policy, Nor is 
it marked by any oscillations between the East and West. That which 
is changing in the world today is the general situation, the power 
position and structure of the blocs, And Yugoslavia remains 
deeply dedicated to the basic principles of her policy which she keeps 
implementing. She seeks to preserve all that on which depends the peace- 
ful development of nations and the future of mankind—independence, 
equality, mutual respect and co-operation between peoples. 
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That is manifest in the present day relations of Yugoslavia with 
other countries, both in the East and the West. Yugoslavia desires, ac- 
cording to the basic principles of her political orientation to maintain 
the best of relations with all countries, regardless of the type of their 
social organization and adherence to East or West. In such an active, 
peaceful co-existence and cooperation alone does Yugoslavia see the 
hope of world progress and the alternative to a new war. 


The complex of problems facing the contemporary world is not only 
the result of the great social evolution going on everywhere. Their cause 
must be sought in the approach made by Great powers to international 
questions, during and after the World War II. Among the most sensitive 
problems which have arisen, as aconsequence of the policies of Big Powers, 
is the partition of Germany, Korea and Viet-Nam. That has created a 
new permanent hotbed of international conflict. It has not only resulted 
in the violation of the principles of U.N. Charter but has also poisoned 
the international atmosphere and undermined confidence among nations. 
During this development, bloc groupings of power were formed which 
thwarted the realization of the policy of co-existence and jeopardized 
world peace and the independence of peoples and states. 


However, in contrast to such policy of force, many nations have 
made efforts to effect the solution of international problems by approach- 
ing them peacefully and by consistently adopting methods of nego- 
tiation and agreement. Among such countries is Yugoslavia which 
is playing an important role in easing international tension. 


It is becoming increasingly clear to people today that a decisive 
victory cannot be won by force of arms or technical superiority. With 
the modern means of mass annihilation, the horrors of a global war 
are being realized by the whole of mankind. There is a growing aware- 
ness that a new world war is not inevitable and that it can be prevented 
only by strengthening all the progressive forces. of the world. 


In our opinion the primary question which arises today is: can the 
contradictions in the present world—the contradictions between capitalism 
and socialism, between colonial powers and the colonial peoples, between 
developed and less-developed countries—can they be overcome by 
international co-operation, or will they become still more acuteby the appli- 
cation of a policy of force? Shall we be capable of harmonizing our 
way of thinking as well as our policies with the present development of the 
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forces of production, with the achievements in the field of science and tech. 
niques and with the needs of international life, or will negative tendencies 
continue to act as a brake on historic development and continue to preserve 
the outdated forms of relations between peoples and states ? 


To answer this question it is essential to keep in mind not only the 
above-mentioned differences but also the other elements which increasingly 
characterize the economic, technical, scientific and cultural inter-depen- 
dence of the present day world. We believe, it is incorrect to state that 
the existing differences in social systems are so antagonistic that they 
exclude the possibility of co-existence in the sense of active international 
co-operation. 


Time alone will show which of the two existing systems will justify 
its value for the further advancement of mankind. We believe that 
development towards socialism is in accord with the desire of our 
people. Others may have a different opinion but that must not be an 
obstacle to international co-operation. We feel that in the present cir- 
cumstances the duty of every country is not merely non-interference in 
the internal affairs of other countries but also to enable them by full co- 
operation to develop along the road chosen by them, as they believe it best 
corresponds to their needs and conditions. 


If it is correct, then we have to examine the question that this co- 
existence should be so that it may correspond to the needs of the world 
today. Ina sense we already have some kind of “co-existence”. Some 
believe that the very fact that there is not a new war is also co-existence 
and that such a situation is in itself a sort of “solution”. They do not, or 
will not, see that a co-existence which rests upon the division of the world 
into two camps, with a tendency towards an ever wider gulf between 
them, can only lead to a catastrophe. The existing situation is more 
like an armistice. 


It is a mistake to regard co-existence as a matter of tactics, a breathing 
space or a truce, and not as a permanent necessity—a necessity 
for peace and international co-operation. Actually this is a wrong concep: 
tion of the possibility of co-existence between the blocs Such an inter 
pretation is contrary to the very essence of co-existence. It cannot help 
remove the danger of war; nor can it help the cause of progress. 


First of all we have to proceed from the fact that in the presentday 
world there are states with different social systems, with different degrees 
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of economic development, with different forms of folitical organization 


and with different ideological views. These differences are the result of 
historic developments and of different conditions of social development 
in some countries. What the future development of individual countries 
will be is the internal affair of each country. Interference from abroad, 
in order to impose a certain direction of development with the illusion that 
in this way the existing differences in the social system can be wiped out— 
differences which must still last for some time because of unequal develop- 
ment and dissimilar conditions—can only provoke conflict and put world 


peace in jeopardy. 


The idea of co-existence implies not only the avoidance of force, 
or the solution of disputes by peaceful means, but something more. It 
demands ceaseless efforts to create new indispensable conditions for the 
settlement of disputes, for disarmament, for raising the economic and 
cultural levels of mankind, for constructive and peaceful competition 
in the economic, cultural, scientific and other fields, and for raising the 
productive forces of society. 


Co-existence is in essence a dynamic, progressive process which should 
result in an easing of tension, in an increase in international confidence 
and the solution of differences by peaceful means. Without such equal co- 
operation of all peoples and states, great and small, there is no co-existence 
but domination, and international practice up to now has more than once 
shown that tendencies of domination are not in accord with the demands 
of the development of mankind; they are doomed to failure. 


When we speak of active and peaceful co-existence, we do not consider 
it a matter of certain principles which the governments of individual 
countries apply, or do not apply, according to their liking. We maintain 
that these are basic principles on which should rest the organization 
of the present day world and that it is obligatory for all governments 
to apply these principles. It is not, however, sufficient merely to proclaim 
the principles. The question who is responsible for disputes and unrest 
in the world cannot be solved at a single stroke, and we must not close 
our eyes to realities. On the contrary, we must act in the world as it is, 
and by our efforts contribute to its gradual change. This is not an easy 
task, because the nations which desire this change, have not a dominant 
military or economic power. On the other handthe economic and military 
potential of the Big powers represents a hitherto unseen concentration of 
material forces. 
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Nevertheless, the great wave of liberation of economically weaker 
nations from colonialism or similar oppression, is matched by the most 
rapid growth in economic and military potential of the developed 
countries, particularly Great powers. The destructive nuclear arms,—thos 
possessing them expected to become the masters of man’s destiny—have 
become instruments of destruction for their makers. 


Another problem in the world today is the unequal economic develop. 
ment; the chasm which divides the highly developed from the less developed 
countries. This chasm tends to become Wider and deeper. More than 
two-thirds of the world population stilllives ineconomically under-developed 
countries and has to be content with only 18 per cent of the world’s income, 
The abolition of this inequality is in the interest of the entire world 
economy. It is also necessary for political reasons, because if this im- 
balance is not redressed there can be neither real equality among nations 
nor lasting peace. Thiscan be done only by organizing international 
economic aid, primarily through the United Nations and also through 
regional and bilateral agreements, provided that offers of economic 
assistance contain no _ obligations. Many countries, including 


Yugoslavia, are working actively for the realization of this objec- 
tive, which would benefit not only the under-developed countries but the 
world in general. The filling of this gap would also give a fuller content 
to the principles of independence and equality among all countries and 
peoples, great or small, strong or weak, white or coloured. 


The main force which successfully opposes the material superiority 
of the highly-developed countries is the great historic awakening of nations 
which is transforming hundreds of millions of people into active partici- 
pants in historical evolution. The peoples of the former colonies—and 
especially the peoples of Asia and Africa—are today anxious not only 
to preserve their own independence but also to contribute to the develop- 
ment of human history, in general. These countries, however, are 
the focus of international conflicts, and their role in world politics is 
rapidly increasing. 


Standing in this position and espousing certain basic principles, 
which I have briefly touched upon, Yugoslavia is actively engaged in 
seeking a peaceful solution of world problems. The role of my country 
in the United Nations and in its organs is well known. Our aim is the 
growth of friendly relations between Yugoslavia and other countries. 
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Reciprocal visits of certain high-ranking statesmen to other countries 
serve to realize this aim. The visits which the President of the Republic 
of Yugoslavia, Marshal Josip Broz-Tito, has paid to other countries are 
inspired by this aim only. That is equally true of his recent visits to several 
countries of Asia and Africa. We regret that he could not find time 
to visit many more countries. What the people of Yugoslavia have in 
common with a majority of the Afrasian peoples is that we also have 
liberated and united ourselves only recently, that wehave allsought tolift our 
countries from backwardness, that we are building the material foundations 
of prosperity and, above everything else, that we are all guarding 
our independence and our freedom and discharging our international! 
obligations, demanding rights identical with those of all the other free 
people, even though some of us are neither big nor rich. 


I have dealt with some of the basic principles of the Yugoslav foreign 
policy. The results of this policy are reflected in the tremendous growth 
of Yugoslavia’s prestige in the world. In the international situation 
it is clear how this policy has asserted itself and how large is the support 
and approval accorded to it by the world public opinion. 





FINANCING ECONOMIC GROWTH IN UNDER- 
DEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


Mustafa Ali Khan 


7 problems facing the under-developed countries are very complex. 

They arise not merely from economic reasons, but also from political 
and social reasons. Though it is difficult to confine oneself to any one 
problem without referring to other problems, I shall attempt a general 
analysis of the problems facing these countries without specific reference 
to any country, except Pakistan. 


The under-developed countries, as compared to the advanced 
countries, are under-equipped in relation to their population and 
other resources. The disparities are greater than ever before, as the 
following figures would serve to illustrate: 


WORLD INCOME DISTRIBUTION 1949! 


World Income World Population Income 

per head 
High income countries 67% 18% $ 915 
Middle ,, = 18% 15% $ 310 
Low ™ a ne A 67% $ 54 


Thus two-thirds of the world’s income goes to the top 18% of the 
world’s population, while the vast majority of people exist on subsistence 
level. 


From the economic point of view the most important basis for defining 
an under-developed country is not the level of its industrialization. 
Countries may have a very low income from manufacturing industries, 
yet they may have high income from agriculture. New Zealand is an 
obvious example. One cannot call it an under-developed country in 
spite of the fact that it depends largely on agriculture. The modern 





1 Statistical Office U.N., 1950. 
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techniques of agriculture can give any country a very high real income. 
The main test of an under-developed country is its level of real income 
and the rate at which its per capita real income rises. 


The major problem facing under-developed countries is that per 
capita income is relatively low while productive efficiency is increasing 
at a slow pace. For example in the U.S.A. and Canada per capita real 
income increased by approximately 50% during the decade 1938-48. 
But in Egypt and India per capita real income has hardly increased since 
1938 and per capita real consumption has been somewhat lower than in 
the pre-War years. 


What are the underlying causes of the backwardness of these 
countries? Most of them suffer from capital shortage. Capital forma- 
tion takes place when a country does not apply the whole of its produc- 
tive activity to the needs of immediate consumption but directs a part 
of it to the making of capital goods. This also includes investment in 
skills, education and health which are indeed an important element in 
a country’s wealth. Moreover, the meagre savings that are forthcoming 
do not necessarily go into productive channels and into real capital 
formation. 


Applying the familiar demand-supply analysis to this problem of 
capital-formation we may determine the reasons why it is not forthcom- 
ing. It is the vicious circle of poverty—the forces which act and react 
keep a poor country in a constant state of poverty, thereby cramping the 
inducement to invest. The accumulation of capital in the under-develop- 
ed countries is in the grip of just such a vicious circle. As the supply 
of capital is governed by the ability and willingness to save, the demand 
depends on the incentive to invest. The vicious circle exists on both 
the demand and the supply side. 


Considering the demand side first, the question arises : Can there 
be any deficiency for the demand for capital? In terms of private invest- 
ment, the incentive is lacking because of the limited size of the 
domestic market, in the early stages of development. There 
is a lack of domestic purchasing power in real terms. Monetary expan- 
sion does not cure this problem; it merely creates inflation of prices. 
Profitable application of modern capital equipment may thus lie limited. 
Many articles which are in common use is the industrially developed 
countries can be sold in these low-income countries in such limited 
quantities that it is not worthwhile producing them on a large scale. 
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Besides, it is pointed out that because of relatively high income in the 
advanced countries, their consumption patterns are naturally different, 
There is an ever increasing demand in these countries for goods which 
can only be termed as luxuries according to our standards. The Screen 
and the Press advertise these luxuries so much that they profoundly 
affect the consumption patterns of our people, so that there is the 
so-called demonstrative effect of other people’s habits and tastes. Instead 
of living within our means and saving something for the future, we in the 
under-developed countries try to achieve the consumption patterns of 
the advanced countries with the result that our meagre savings are further 
cut down; and without geniune savings there can hardly be any capital 
formation. 


While the ‘demonstrative effect’ is harmful for us, it is not without 
some redeeming features. For, when there is increasing demand for 
new types of commodities, it is bound to create employment for at least 
some sections of community. What we have to do is to increase produc- 
tivity. Production creates its own demand and the size of the market 
can only be increased through all round increase in productivity. 


Here we come face to face with the real problem. An increase 
in the productivity of any one individual industry can hardly create its 
own demand if there are no improvements in the rest of the economy. 
A balanced growth is needed. People in complementary projects become 
mutual customers. The markets are limited in under-developed countries 
and it is the deficiency of real purchasing power in classical 
terms, and not deficiency of demand in Keynesian terms, which is the 
real problem. There is not so much the deficiency of monetary demand 
and absence of deflationary gap; on the contrary, some of these countries 
suffer from a chronic inflationary pressure. The size of the population, 
although important from other aspects, is not relevant here. Improvements 
in transport and communication are important factors and so are reduc- 
tions in tariffs and other artificial barriers to trade. 


Because of their low productivity and lack of real purchasing power 
the under-developed countries play a minor role in world trade. “By 
and large the advanced industrial countries are each other’s best customers.” 
Some people are curious as to why late-developing countries do not push 
up the exports of their primary products according to the rules of inter- 
national specialization and import the goods needed for a balanced growth. 
The answer to this question is that the idea of balance applies on a global 
scale. Expansion of primary products for exportsis likely to encounter 
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adverse price conditions in the world market, unless the demand of 
industrial countries for the primary products steadily increases, as it did 
in the 19th century when both population and productivity grew steadily 
in the Western world. 


At present conditions are different. The prices of primary products 
have been steadily falling; besides, whenever prices of some of the primary 
products have risen in one country, there has been a shift to other markets 
and an ever increasing clamour for substitutes. Moreover, such sources 
of acquiring capital are not very important as has been demonstrated 
by the Korean boom of 1950-51. During that period we had very favour- 
able price conditions for our products and we were able to pile up large 
reserves of foreign exchange. However, the funds thus made available 
were largely misused, especially in the case of our own country. We 
indiscriminately imported luxury goods, instead of confining ourselves 
to real capital goods that would have been so useful to us. It is true 
at that particular time the advanced industrial countries were not working 
to capacity, so that all the orders from the under-developed countries for 
capital goods and machinery could not be adequately met. A similar 
Korean boom might have quite different results now. 


In spite of the problems of finance and capital accumulation, many 
communities in the under-developed regions have embarked upon very 
ambitious programmes of development. In the absence of foreign aid, 
these development plans seem clearly beyond their means. This leads 
us to the question as to what is the optimum rate of investment in low 
income countries which will not lead to inflation and other troubles and 
how far these countries can go on providing requisite funds through 
deficit financing, which has already been carried too far in the case of some 
countries. 


Evidently, investment cannot be allowed to exceed voluntary savings, 
revenue surpluses, foreign exchange reserves and external aid, etc. In- 
flationary finance, which has been a common feature in some of the 
countries, has left behind its inevitable trail of economic distrubances, 
rising prices, misdirection of investment and diversion of exports into 
domestic consumption. If inflation is allowed to go on unchecked there 
is a likelihood of the programme of expansion being wasted. Most 
countries in Asia have had enough of inflation. Prices in most of them 
are four to five times the pre-war level. Many of these countries have 
rigid exchange rates. Under these conditions iaflation might still depress 
exports and stimulate imports which would not be desirable. 
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It has to be realised that the vast development programmes cannot 
speedily be financed by voluntary or genuine savings. The Five-year 
Plan of India, for instance, provided for an expenditure of 630 million 
dollars annually, in the private sector. Estimates of internal resources 
available provided the Government with roughly three-fourths of this 
expenditure. In the absence of foreign aid the difference had to be made 
up by deficit-financing and part of the difference was made up by the 
wheat loan under the Colombo Plan. 


Appreciable import of foreign private capital for the development 
programmes is unlikely in the near future. Political and social uncertain- 
ties are a great obstacle. The yield on investment in some of the under- 
developed countries is not generally high enough in relation to the risks 
involved. It is possible that the high yield on capital may be realized in 
these areas if investment is undertaken simultaneously in a number of 
complementary industries. Moreover, the marginal productivity of 
capital in the poor countries may be high indeed, but not necessarily in 
private business terms. Besides, profits may be high in these countries, 
owing to the extreme dearth of entrepreneurs, and the profits sometimes 
include what are called illusory inventory profits (i.e. profits due 
to failure to provide capital replacements). These factors, coupled 
with the small domestic markets in these countries, explain why America’s 

-direct investment in manufacture has gone mostly to Western Europe 
and Canada. Many countries have, however, shown great readiness to 
facilitate the inflow of capital by such measures as assurances against 
nationalization for a term of years, facilities for the transfer of profits or 
even capital, etc. 


It is interesting to note that not every measure for economic progress 
requires large investment. In some spheres of national economy a 
moderate investment has obvious advantages over large investment. 
In a recent speech, Pakistan Minister for Industries pointed out that 
an investment of about Rs. 10,000 is required in a large or heavy industry 
to give employment to one man, compared to investment of about Rs. 300 
in a small and cottage industry for the same purpose. Thus small scale 
investment is not without advantages. Particularly in agricultural economy 
like ours a moderate investment in agriculture is bound to show good 
results. Better selection of seeds, greater use of fertilizers, pest control 
and proper rotation of crops may bring sizeable increase in production. 
The recent land reforms announced by the Government should give 
a further fillip in this direction, since a more equitable distribution of 
land resources must provide incentive for increased production. 
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There are, however, certain large and important sectors of economy, 
including agriculture, where development will involve considerable invest- 
ment in construction and equipment. In particular a large amount of 
investment is needed in transporation, communications, power, irrigation 
and works, etc., before any widespread investment can be undertaken 
in agriculture and industry. 


It is also a common feature of the under-developed countries that the 
resources put into investment are in much smaller proportion to 
their limited national product. In the U.S.A. and Canada, for 
example, about 15% to 18% of the national income has been used for 
net private investment. In most under-developed countries, on the 
other hand, less than half of this is used for investment. It is mainly 
because of the low amount of savings. Moreover, personal savings 
are not easily directed into agricultural and industrial investment. Many 
social habits and customs direct personal savings into unproductive spend- 
ing and the holding of precious metals. To encourage economic 
development we have to deal with these institutional factors. If inflationary 
investment has to be avoided, if large scale hoarding of precious metals 
cannot easily be discouraged, if foreign private capital is not available 
to the extent required, it follows that the pace of economic development 
in under-developed countries will be in proportion to the foreign aid 
or government-to-government loans. 


Evidently we need foreign capital in large quantity but its employment 
should be governed by the best methods available. We cannot develop 
one sector of the economy at the expense of the other. Ours is mainly 
an agricultural economy and we have to give due importance to agriculture 
in national planning, to avoid lop-sided development. 





THE SUDANESE-EGYPTIAN RELATIONS—II 


Hafeezur Rehman Khan 


(Continued from previous issue) 


[NS order to expand British interest in the Sudan as also to exploit the 

Sudanese resources, the British started large scale growing of 
cotton in the Sudanese Gazira, between the White and Blue Niles. The 
Sudan Plantations Syndicate (a British company supported by the 
Lancashire cotton industry) forcibly took over, at 2 shillings an acre, 
from its Sudanese owners, all the land under the completed irrigation 
projects.' This caused apprehensions in the minds of Egyptian states- 
men for it created a situation potentially detrimental to Egyptian interests. 


With the development of cultivation in the Gazira area through irriga- 
tion, not only Egypt’s long staple cotton export position was threatened? 
but also her supply of waters from the Nile as guaranteed in the past. 
Egyptians claimed historical right to use all the summer water of the 
Nile under ‘first in time first in right’ practice. After long negotiations, 
the Nile Projects Commission was appointed by the Egyptian and British 
Governments to give to the Egyptian Government its opinion on the 
projects—‘with a view to the future regulation of the Nile supply for the 
benefit of Egypt and the Sudan,’ and in particular to ‘report upon the 
propriety of the manner, in which, as a result of these projects, the increas- 
ed supply of available water provided by them will be allocated} at each 
stage of development between Egypt and the Sudan. Another Committee 
with similar objectives was appointed. Thereafter several other efforts 
at negotiation were made. Eventually, London compromised and signed 
with Cairo the Convention of 1929, which gave Egypt the right to nineteen- 
twentieths of the Nile’s waters. But this concession could not change 
the nature of the Sudanese question as it remained in the forefront of 
Egypt’s relations with Britain. 





! Kumar Ghoshal People in Colonies, Sheridan House, New York, 1948, p, 136. 


2 However, the Egyptian expert opinion in the early days of the Scheme was 
that “ Sudan cotton will never be competitive to Egyptian as the cost of production is 
very much higher in the Gazira than in Egypt.’ cited A.F. Watt, “The Establishment of 
the Gazira Scheme and the Concessions Companies”, The Gazira Scheme from within, 
A __— of Articles by Heads of Departments, The Middle East Press, Khartoum, 
p. 11. 


, : Report of the Nile Projects Commission, 1920, cited by Mekki Abbas, op. cit., 
p. 80, 
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The dispute was renewed in 1945 over the revision of the Treaty of 
Friendship and Alliance signed between the two countries in 1936 and 
became more closely linked with the problem of the evacuation of British 
forces from Egypt. Egypt refused to sign the draft treaty as negotiated 
by Mr. Bevin and Sidky Pasha, because there had been no concurrent 
agreement on the Sudan. However, in October 1946, Sidky-Bevin negoti- 
ations resulted in the Draft Sudan Protocol under which it was agreed 
that within the framework of the unity between the Sudan and Egypt, 
under the-common crown of Egypt, preparations should be made for 
Sudanese self-government and “consequently the exercise of the right 


ce | 


to determine the future status of the Sudan’’. 


Conflicting interpretations of the Protocol by British and Egypt to 
suit their respective conventional approaches to the Sudanese issue led to 
the failure of their first serious post-war negotiations for the conclusion 
of a new treaty. LEgypt’s insistence on permanent ties with the Sudan, 
even at the cost of rejecting British proposals for evacuating their military 
bases at an early date, shows the degree of importance the Egyptian states- 
men of that period attached to their demand of the unity of the Nile 
Valley. 


During the period following the Sudan Protocol, the Sudanese 
nationalists demonstrated far more actively than at the time of the Treaty 
of Alliance of 1936, when they had merely shown their dissatisfaction 
for not being consulted in a matter of great importance to them, namely 
the status of their country. The reports in the Egyptian press “caused 
such anxiety in the Sudanese, especially among the independence group, 
that no assurance would convince the Sudanese that Egyptian sovereignty 
was symbolic and temporary.”? There was a fear that large-scale disorders 
would break out in Khartoum and Omdurman, where the political partigs 
had assembled their supporters from the provinces.2 However, the 
Egyptian point of view was that “in mentioning the unity of Egypt and 
the Sudan always under the Crown of Egypt we are only expressing the 
will of the people of this Valley.”4 As events were to prove later, the 








1 Cited Mekki Abbas, op. cit., p. 117. 

2 Ibid., p. 118. 

3 Mekki Abbas, op. cit.. p. 118. 

4 Cited Rashed El-Barawy “ Egypt and the Sudan "’ India Quarterly, Oct.-December, 
1951, p. 357. The British point of view was that “ the Sudanese masses are not pro- 
Egyptian and are not anxious for a change. The educated Sudanese are united by a 
desire for early self-government and hitherto have differed only as to whether this should 
take the form of a self-governing dominion under the Egyptian crown or complete 
independence. ” Sir Alexander Cadogan in the Security Council’s 179+h meeting. 
Security Council Official Records No 73, p. 1858. 
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will of the people of the lower part of the Valley was not in complete 
accord with that in the upper. The Sudanese nationalism with its own 
individual characteristics had come to stay. The Sudanese aspirations 
were mentioned in the Security Council, when the dispute between Egypt 
and the United Kingdom was taken up by that body. Both parties 
assured that Sudanese aspirations would not be bartered away for an 
agreement between them.' The presence of the Sudanese as the third 
factor in the dispute was recognized by other members of the Security 
Council. 


The suggestion of the Polish delegate in the Security Council, which 
was to be echoed years later in Cairo, was that “‘the question of the status 
of the Sudan must be considered apart from the problem of the with- 
drawal of United Kingdom forces . . , We have full sympathy with the 
desire for a union of Egypt and the Sudan, and approach the problem 
of the unity of the Nile Valley with full understanding. The question of 
the Sudan, however, is not merely a dispute between the United Kingdom 
and Egypt; it contains a third factor, the Sudan territory and six million 
Sudanese.””? Mr. Gromyko of the U. S. S. R. and the representative of the 
Republic of China, among others, stood for ascertaining Sudanese opinion 
as to their wishes and aspirations, and acknowledged “‘the fullest and 
freest right of self-determination for the Sudanese people.” Egypt's 
Nokrashy Pasha agreed that the Sudanese people were entitled to self- 
determination but not under the British rule or with British aid. The 
recognition by the Security Council and the Egyptian representative of the 
Sudanese right to self-determination was an important contributory 
factor in the events that were to follow. Nokrashy Pasha’s approach 
to the unity of the Nile Valley, geographically, ethnically, culturally and 
politically and his exposition of British designs against the Sudanese, 
under the cover of preparing the Sudan for independence, was of consider- 
able importance and was later to pave the way for a bolder Egyptian policy. 


The Sudan Government’s desire to set up a Legislative Assembly and an 
Executive Council appeared to Egyptians as indicating a deliberate “‘in- 
tention of scoring off Egypt and paying her back for her attitude to the 
Treaty”.3 As the British promulgated the required legislation unilaterally, 
in the face of Egyptian opposition, the Ashiqga staged hostile demonstra- 
tions and boycotted the elections, with the result that Umma Party won 





1 See Security Council Official Records Second Year, No. 73 
2 Security Council Official Records Second Year, No. 75, p. 1968. 


3 H.A&®R. Gibb, Anglo-Egyptian Relations—A_ re-evaluation, international Affairs, 
London, Ociober 1951, p. 449. 
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the elections and came to control the Legislative Assembly. The creation 
of this Assembly, when seen in the light of Britian’s colonial record, 
as in India, allayed the fears of many Sudanese nationalists vis-a-vis the 
British administration. In the new atmosphere al-Azhari’s close relation- 
ship with Egypt resulted in the loss of his popularity. A moderate group 
came forward and set up a new political organization, known as Al-Jabhah 
Al-Wataniyah, the National Front. Its aim was nothing but ‘dominion 
status’ under the Egyptian crown. Sayid Ali-al-Mirghani and his Tarriqah 
gave their backing and support to this Front. An impulsive policy and 
short-sighted propaganda on the Eg,'ptian side did much damage to the 
Sudanese-Egyptian relationship and worked to alienate the sympathies 
of the Sudanese for Egypt. 


However, with a relatively stable political situation in Egypt, her 
statesmen took a bold step. While exploratory talks between Britain 
and Egypt, to find a basis for renewed negotiations, for the revision of the 
1936 Treaty, were going on, Egypt abrogated the treaty and proclaimed 
her King as ‘King of Egypt and the Sudan’. On the subject of self- 
determination, they let it understood that they were not against it. In 
October 1951, a special constitution was offered to the Sudan with the 
intention of establishing a kind of ‘dominion status’ under the Egyptian 
crown.! The Egyptians were very confident of the support of the over- 
whelming majority of the Sudanese. The results of municipal elections 
and the Graduate’s Congress were in their favour. A few months earlier, 
the Egyptian Foreign Minister had suggested a free and impartial plebiscite, 
to be carried out after the withdrawal of British forces and the British 
administration from the Sudan.? On 16th November, 1951, Egypt repeated 
in the United Nations General Assembly the demand for a fair and im- 
partial plebiscite and expressed willingness to withdraw her armed forces 
and officials on the condition that the United Kingdom did the same.? 


In the Sudan, the Umma Party was now in power. The Ashiqqa 
refused cooperation with it in setting up a Constitution Amendment 
Commission. The Commission set up in 1951 broke up in a controversy 
over sovereignty. In April 1952, a substantial part of the amended 
constitution was enacted as a self-government statute. Thus, while the 
controversy between Britian and Egypt was going on outside the 
Sudan, inside the majority opinion was hostile to the ruling party’s 





1 See H.E. Abdul Wahab Azzam Bey ‘The Problem of the Sudan’ Pakistan 
Horizon, September 1952, Karachi, pp. 123-3. 
2 See Records of the talks, etc., op. cir., p. 72. 
3 Ibid., p. 189. 
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programme particularly in respect of constitutional changes. Still the 
British were carrying out their ‘responsibilities’, guided by their ‘sentimental 


attachment’ to the Sudan, and constitutional changes were being introduced. 


In 1952, came the revolution in Egypt. Young army officers coming 
from the lower middle class of Egyptian society destroyed the two 
remnants of the British occupation of 1882, i.e., the alien Khedival dynasty 
and the former pretentious and ineffective Egyptian nationalism. The 
fire of freedom fanned by Arabi was sought to be put out by the British. 
But it burst into flames again dur g the World War II. The British 
and Faruk needed each other against the Egyptian nation. However 
during the war, the British moved their tanks against Faruk’s Palace to 
compel him to put Nahas into office. For a moment Faruk became the 
symbol of a new Egyptian nationlism. The new feelings released during 
and after the war remained unharnessed, though the Communists and 
the Muslim Brotherhood tried to absorb them. This is one explanation 
of the instability prevalent in the political life of Egypt from the end of the 
World War II to the Revolution of 1952. 


Faruk was unpopular. Politicians struggled for power, which in 
reality rested with the British. British prestige had considerably gone 
down in the Middle East with the loss of their empire in Asia. The 
revolution of 1952 released some of the forces which had been kept stifled 
for decades, put an end to the struggle between the Palace and the Wafd 
and attempted to liberate the country from the isolation imposed upon 
it by foreign domination. Egypt which was described by Lord Keynes as 
‘the victim of her geographical situation’! had a mission to fulfil in three 
directions: in the Arab zone, the African Continent and the World of Islam. 
Nasser, the new Egyptian hero, not only concerned himself with the 
‘Unity of the Nile Valley’, a single Egyptian-Sudanese Fatherland, but 
was also to play the role of a liberator. He said ‘Be it known, therefore, 
whether willingly or perforce, that every Arabic-speaking country is our 
country, and our country absolutely must be liberated’. 


This approach gave altogether a new perspective to Anglo-Egyptian 
relations and Egypt’s attitude towards the Sudan. The liberation of the 
Sudan and its future relationship with Egypt became part of the liberation 
and unity of “the great Arab Fatherland stretching from the Atlantic 
shores to the mountains of Mosul”. Armed with a new vision the officers 








1 Cited ‘The Suez Canal’ in “The Fortnightly’? April 1954, Ashfold Kent. 


2 Cited Jean Vigneau ‘The Ideology of the Egyptian Revoluiion’ The Middle 
East in Transition, cited Walter Z. Laquer Frederick A. Praeger, New York, 1958, p. 137. 
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e OF reached with Britain, in February, 1953, a new agreement which ‘may 
al be considered the Sudan’s birth certificate’.! 
d. 
The agreement was in no way a surrender of Egyptian claims over 
2 2 the Sudan. It was intended to hasten the withdrawal of the British from 
0 that country, in the belief that thereafter the relationship between the 
y — Sudan and Egypt would be governed by natural factors. Since the Egyp- 
e tian revolution, Arab leaders hold that ‘inspired by the oneness of its past 
and guided by the oneness of its present and future, the Arab nation is 


striving to attain liberty and unity, whichever comes first”.2_ The Arabs 


are sure of their future unity and believe that any reverses in this direction 
are only temporary and in the not too distant future they will reach their 
cherished goal—a united Arab nation and one single state. It was with 
this in mind that Naguib and his followers took the decisive and bold step 
of recognizing that the Sudanese should have the right of self-determina- 
tion and that sovereignty should be reserved for the Sudanese until that 
right was exercised. 


EES oe oe ae 


Towards the end of September, 1952, the British Ambassador in 
Cairo informed General Naguib of his Government’s intention to approve 
the draft self-government ordinance for the Sudan, hoping that Egypt 
, and Great Britain would be able to arrive at an agreement over the Sudan.? 
Britain thus expressed her desire to open the negotiations closed by the 
| Egyptian monarchy with the denunciation of the 1936 Treaty. At that 

stage, Britain was well disposed towards the revolutionary Government 
and was expecting from it a profitable deal on defence arrangements. 
That Government made a departure from Egypt’s traditional stand of 
treating British military bases and the Sudan as a single issue and expressed 
its desire to divorce the two and treat them separately. By doing so, 
the Egyptian caught the British totally unawares* However, this 
step has been described in certain knowledgeable quarters as tactically 
wrong. “It was playing into London’s hands to separate the Sudan 
question from that of Suez, for the British could thus avoid discussing 
principles and reduce them both to technicalities, their arguments gaining 





' Emil Lengyel, Egyptian Role in World Affairs, Public Affairs Press, Washington 
D.C. 1957, p. 27. 

2 U.N. General Assembly Report, 19 August, 1958. 

3 See extracts from a speech in the House of Commons by Mr. Lloyd on the 
Anglo-Egyptian Negotiations, 12 May, 1953, Documents on International Affairs, 1953, 
Royal Institute of Inernational Affairs, Oxford University Press, London, New York, 
Toronto, 1956, p. 345. 

4 Sir James Robertson ‘The Sudan in Transition, African Affairs Journal, of the 
Royal African Society, London, October, 1953. 
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weight.' It is argued that because of their personal links with “the Sudan 
the young revolutionaries had convinced themselves that they were cut 
out for handling this Sudan affair’’.? 


Again the explanation lies not so much in the officers’ confidence 
in getting a mandate in their favour from the Sudanese people as in their 
belief in common Arab destiny. Moreover, the officers were at that time 
favourably disposed towards the West. They also felt that the Western 
powers attached great importance to the question of military bases and 
desired to have a defence agreement with Egypt. These conditions 
seemed to promise an upper hand to the rulers of the Delta in their dealings 
with Britain regarding the Suez. Britain was not so much in need of an 
agreement on the Sudan where she was carrying out her own policies, as a 
settlement of the question of her bases in Egypt. Hence the joy in British 
circles over the agreement which was taken ‘as a prelude to the immediate 
and propitious tackling of Anglo-Egyptian differences over the canal zone”! 


Before reaching an agreement with the British, the Egyptians worked 
in close association with the Sudanese. Naguib even invited the pro- 
British leader of the Ansar, the son of the Mahdi, to Cairo, and tried to 
neutralize his role. The Egyptian Minister for Sudanese Affairs, Major 
Salah Salim, during his visit to Khartoum, inthe beginning of 1953, informed 
the Sudanese about the existence of serious differences between Great 
Britain and Egypt regarding the special powers and responsibilities which 
Britain wanted to accord to the Governor-General for the “protection 
of the Southern provinces”. The four principal Sudanese parties adopted 
a number of final and irrevocable resolutions and entered into an agreement 
that these resolutions “shall constitute the basis for the Sudanese self- 
government statute”. Failing this they declared that ‘they have unani- 
mously agreed to boycott the elections held under any other Statute” 


The Khartoum agreement demonstrated the maturity of the Sudanese 
nationalist movement and nipped in the bud the designs of the British 


| & 2 Jean and Simone Lacouture, Egypt in Transition (translated), Methuen and 
Co. oe London, 1958, p. 197. 


3 “—. we do not wish to keep infinitely 80,000 men at a cost of, it might be, 
over £50 million a year ,discharging the duty which has largely fallen upon us and us 
alone, of safeguarding the interests of the free nations in the Middle East, and also of 
preserving the international waterway of the Suez Canal’ Sir Winston Churchill in 
the House of Commons, 11 May, 1953, Documents on International; Affairs, 1953, op. cit. 
p. 343. 

4 Peter Calvocoressi, Survey of International Affairs, 1953, oe Institute of 
International Affairs, Oxford University Press, London, 1956, p. 


5 Documents on International Affairs 1953, op. cit., pp. 311- Meg 
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against their country. The recurrent crisis of the Sudanese political 
parties was over and the British were forced to take the agreement into 
consideration. The vain efforts of the British authorities to incorporate 
“safeguards” for the South could not withstand the united Sudanese 
opposition and the joint Sudanese-Egyptian stand. However, the British 
Government forcefully refuted the charges that Britian wanted to detach 
the South from the rest of the country. Simultaneously in the British 
Press, considerable alarm was reported, in the Southern districts following 
British-Egyptian negotiations. It may be argued that at this stage the 
problem of the Sudan was reduced to that of the Southern Sudan, i.e. 
whether it was to be included in self-governing Sudan or left out, “perhaps 
by way of amalgamation with Uganda to the South”.! The British stand 
was that they were afraid of exploitation of the primitive Southern Sudanese 
by the Arabized and Islamicized Northerners and wanted to give a chance 
to the Southerners for future self-determination. In the meantime they 
wished to protect the Southerners. This was interpreted by the Egyptians 
and the Sudanese alike as a step to control the source of the Nile waters 
and detrimental to the interests of both, irrespective of whether the Sudanese 
wanted to join Egypt or not. 


Just a few days after the signing of the Anglo-Egyptian agreement, 
General Naguib declared that any attempt by the Sudan to join the British 
Commonwealth would invalidate the agreement. This shows that the 
Egyptians were not really sure of a favourable verdict by the Sudanese. 
This also shows that they were afraid that such a move for joining the 
Commonwealth might gain currency in the Sudan, for they were fully 
aware of the strength of the pro-British forces in that country. Naguib’s 
outright rejection of such an eventuality was in accordance with the 
revolutionary junta’s mission of unifying the Arab peoples. A temporary 
independent line on the part of a particular Arab nation was tolerable but 
its membership in a family of nations presided over by a non-Arab power 
was not to be accommodated. 


It was the time when the Egyptian revolutionaries were riding the 
high tide of Arab nationalism. The cry: “We want Naguib” was heard 
in many an Arab capital, including Baghdad. All went well between the 
Sudanese and the Egyptians for about a couple of years. Together they 
achieved acceptance of principles that ‘the unity of the Sudan as a single 
territory’ should be maintained, that the Governor-General should have no 


special powers for the South, and that Sudanization of the administration 
uh li elaine 

' M. Perlmann “Middle East—Review of Events, Oct. 1—Dec. 31, Middle Eastern 

Affairs, Feb. 1953, New York, p. 56. 
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should begin in three years. The Sudanese were to elect a legislature, 
before choosing, in 1956, by referendum, between independence and ‘a form 
of union with Egypt’.!_ Joint action by both the wings of the Sudanese 
national government was achieved to the detriment of the British position, 
The new forces which were led by the pro-Egyptian al-Azhari, under 
the banner of National Unionist Party, proved more than a match for the 
pro-British Umma Party and the Socialist Republicans, who sounded 
radical though they were largely composed of tribal and local feudal 
interests. 


The mandate given by the people in the election, that took place during 
November and December 1953, was in favour of the N.U.P. and its slogan 
of unity with Egypt and against total independence as advocated by the 
Umma. The vote very clearly demonstrated the feelings of the Sudanese 
voters towards Egypt. During the elections both the British and the 
Egyptians accused each other of interference.2_ The British had no need 
to worry. Though the Sudanese had jilted the British, the honeymoon 
between al-Azhari and the Egyptian government was not going to last 
long either. It was a marriage of convenience and soon after coming 
into power al-Azhari was planning for a divorce. The ‘era of close frater- 
nity, constant affection and firm trust’? between the Egyptians and the 
Sudanese was after all not eternal. 


There may be many reasons for al-Azhari’s drift away from the Egyp- 
tians. Transfer of sovereign authority from one power to another is a 
political event of far-reaching importance. It ordinarily follows a major 
clash in which the pent up feelings and energies of the contestants are 
released often to the extent of exhausting them. This happens both in wars 
and revolutions. Out of the contest one group comes out victorious over 
the other. As this kind of struggle paints things in black and white, 
there are less compromises and more clarity and the picture which emerges 
out of it is usually a clear one. A peaceful transfer of power to the 
indigenous people, hitherto in colonial states, as in the British empire after 
World War II, takes place only at a stage when a majority of the indigenous 
people are on the verge of revolt against the colonial power. The sudden 
withdrawal of authority in such circumstances leaves a somewhat confused 
and disunited people, disunited because of the divisions created by the 
colonial power. 





1 See Anglo-Egyptian Agreement on the Sudan, 12, Feb. 1953, and Annexures, 
Middle Eastern Affairs, Mrach, 1953, p. 99-104. 


2 See the statements of General Naguib, Mr. Selwyn Lloyd and Mr. Eden, Docu- 
ments on International Affairs, 1953, op. cit., pp. 329-36. 


3 General Naguib in his statement on the Sudan Agreement, 12 February, 1953, 
Ibid, p. 328. 
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A majority verdict in favour of N.U.P. surprised the British and gave a 
feeling of frustration to the Umma leaders. It created a tense and delicate 
situation. The British officials found themselves under the Sudanese 
belonging to N.U.P. for whom they had no sympathy. Their protege, 
the Umma, though defeated, was still powerful enough tomake a show of 
force. Hundreds of Mahdist tribesmen brought into Khartoum swarmed 
into the centre of the town and clashed with the police on March 1, 1954, 
in an anti-Egyptian demonstration. The occasion was the state opening 
of the Parliament which was to be attended by representatives of Egypt 
and Britain, along with those of other Powers. Was the country threatened 
with civil war, or was this a mere riot? In any case, the situation had a 
strong impact on the people of the Sudan. It provided them with an 
opportunity to give a second thought to the question of the unity of the 
Nile Valley. The physical presence of alien armed forces in the country, 
could not have helped the Sudanese in coming to a clear decision over 
the question. 


The situation was further confused by happenings in Egypt. The 
Revolution Command Council led by Gamal Nasser and General Naguib 
could not resolve their differences over Presidential veto. Perhaps al- 
Azhari had not yet made up his mind to break away from Egypt. He 
intervened in the matter with the result that Naguib was reinstated. Naguib 
was born in Port Sudan, had connections with a good many Sudanese 
leaders and was a hero to many Sudanese. His leadership of the Egyptian 
Revolutionary regime was flattering to the Sudanese national pride. His 
removal and confinement in the later part of 1954 disillusioned many 
of them. With the strengthening of the grip of the Egyptian military 
leaders over their opponents, their action against the Communists and 
the Brotherhood and other measures taken by them, increased this 
disillusionment. A people, who had just had their first taste of demo- 
cratic rights, and a leadership which had attained power after a long 
struggle, could not be expected to throw in their lot with a country whose 
atmosphere was not conducive to the growth of their aspirations, how- 
ever strong their mutual ties. The breakdown of negotiations over the 
Nile waters, in April 1955, marked a turning point in the Sudanese-Egyptian 
telations. A couple of months later, al-Azhari dismissed two pro- 
Egyptian ministers and started contact with the leaders of the Umma 
Party. This was followed by the Southern Sudanese leaders flirting with 
Cairo after rioting and mutiny had taken place in the South. 


In spite of the tension between Cairo and Khartoum, Cairo suggest- 
ed London to refer the matter of the composition of the International 
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Commission, which was to supervise self-determination according to the 
1953 Agreement, to the Sudanese Parliament, instead of trying to 
base it upon an agreement between the Egyptians and the British. With 
the initiative in their own hands, the Sudanese hastened the process of 
independence. The Egyptians agreed to this and the British followed 
suit. In the meantime Cairo issued feelers for a ‘federation plan.’ Each 
of the two republics was to have its own president, parliament, govern- 
ment and army. There was pressure for the establishment of a federal 
parliament, ‘a supreme head, Sudanese in the first instance, Egyptian in 
the second’ , ..! The proposal appeared in Salah Salim’s paper, El 
Sha’b. 


Here was an artificial situation. In the past, there had been close 
relations between Sudanese political parties and Britain or Egypt. 
The Sudan was marching with haste towards independence. These 
circumstances precipitated political crisis. Al-Azhari’s N.U.P. Government 
was defeated on 10th November, 1955; but five days later, it was re-estab- 
lished. Al-Azhari got the support of his opponents after acceding to their 
demands for forming a coalition government and abandoning the plebis- 
cite. On New Year’s Day, 1956, the Sudanese proclaimed their indepen- 
dence. The Egyptians were the first to congratulate al-Azhari and to send 
an ambassador to Khartoum. The revolutionaries though unsuccessful 
in their attempts to woo the Sudanese into a union with Egypt, succeeded 
in liberating part of the ‘Arab fatherland.’ 


The Sudan’s relationship after ‘regaining’ her independence with 
Egypt and other Arab states was described by her delegate to the U.N, 
Mr. Mahgoub, in these words: “The Sudan—an African-Arab State 
where not only Arabic is spoken but Arab blood runs through the veins 
of the great majority of the inhabitants—is alive to the growing and surg- 
ing Arab nationalism, which is a reality, indeed, a renaissance of a glorious 
past. Arab nationalism is a reality, but again it is a fact that there are 
different Arab States; each has a full sovereignty and a definite territorial 
integrity. Each of the Arab States should be given the full right to decide 
for itself and, according to the wish and desire of its people, to join in a 
federation, confederation or union as the case may be or to remain 
completely independent.”* Mr. Mahgoub continued “ We wish to make 
it abundantly clear, and in no uncertain terms, that the Sudanese people 
will stand by their freedom and independence and that they will fight 


for that independence whenever it is menaced from outside”.? 





1 Jean & Simone Lacouture, op. cit., p. 202-03. 


2 &3 The United Nations’s General Assembly Official Records, Third Emergency 
Special Session, 745th Plenary Meeting, 21 August, 1959, p. 160. 
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A few months earlier, in the beginning of 1958, the Sudanese had 
shown their determination to jealously guard their territory and country’s 
sovereignty, when they sent their aimy to the area disputed between 
them and Egypt and hastily lodged a strong protest in the United Nations 
against Egyptian infiltration into that area. It is an illustration of the 
special relations between the two countries that the situation was not 
allowed to get out of hand. The Egyptian delegate, Mr. Omar Loutfi, 
expressed his confidence before the Security Council that the dispute 
would be. settled within the framework of friendly relations which for 
centuries have bound the two nations together.1_ The Nationalist Union 
Party, though it had changed its position vis-a-vis union with Egypt, 
remained in favour of a defence pact with Egypt and co-ordination 
of the foreign policies of two countries’. 


The defeat of the N.U.P. in the general election, held in February- 
March 1958, the first to be held in the Sudan after the attainment of 
independence, was attributed to the concentration of Egyptian forces 
along the frontier of the Sudan on the eve of the election. However, apart 
from N.U.P., the Peoples Democratic Party (P.D.P.) supported, by 
Seyed Ali el-Mirgilani and many members of the Khatima Sect, which 
advocated close political collaboration with Egypt and opposed accept- 
ance of the ‘Eisenhower Doctrine’ (accepted by Umma) won sizeable 
number of seats in the House of Representatives and the Senate. This 
shows there existed a substantial amount of feeling in favour of Egypt. 
The Umma Party did not get a clear majority and had to form a coali- 
tion government with P.D.P. The dilemma of the Sudanese people 
was not different from that of other Arab people who wished at the 
same time to have a sovereign independent state of their own and a 
‘strong united Arab nation.’ It was only more acute. 


With the coming of the Generals in power in the Sudan, the hope of 
better relations between the two military regimes ran high. The army 
declaration stated: “‘ We shall make every effort to improve relations with 
her (U.A.R.) and to solve all outstanding artificially contrived tensions 
between the two sister countries’”’.? Nasser in a speech on 27th Novem- 
ber, 1958, paid a tribute to the Sudan’s new General-Premier Ibrahim 
Abboud. In March that year these pro-Egyptian ‘nationalist’ Sudanese 





| Security Council Records February 21, 1958. 


2 Cited M. Perlmann ‘In the Shadow of Lunik” Middle Eastern Affairs, New 
York, Feb. 1959 p. 77. Also see Statement on Foreign Policy broadcast by H. E. The 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Sayed Ahmad Khair on :29 November, 1958, Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. The The Republic of Sudan, T. Press, Khartoum, 1958. 
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Army Brigadiers, dissatisfied with the progress in the settlement of out- 
standing disputes with the United Arab Republic, regarding division of 
the Nile waters and border delineation, asked the General, after a show 
of force, to reshuffle the ruling Supreme Military Council. The General 
dropped the pro-Western Major-General Ahmed Abdel Wahab from 
the Council, relieved him of his post as Minister of the Interior and 
Local self-government and included in the Cabinet the three Brigadiers 
responsible for the ‘second coup,” thus weakening the pro-Western section 
of the government. 


However, whatever the slant of the people in power, the real interests 
of the nation cannot be sacrificed and a genuinely representative govern- 
ment may be expected to attempt to reduce the tensions artificially creat- 
ed between the Sudan and Egypt. The friendship and co-operation of 
the Sudan is not essential only for Egypt, but the Big Powers also are 
interested in it. The Sudan is situated in an area of great strategic value, 
on the gateway to Africa from the Middle East. Nearer her borders 
Somalian nationalism is in clash with the Ethiopian, Arab nation- 
alism with British imperialism in Aden and Southern Protectorates, 
and African nationalism with the British in East Africa and at the 
same time with the white settlers in Central Africa. The Sudan 
is placed in the grand strategies of the East, the West and that of the 
Arabs. Her relationship with Egypt will be governed by happenings 
in other Arab countries and in Africa. The new trends in _inter- 
Arab relationships, the changing concept of Arab unity, the present 
conflicts between Cairo and Baghdad and the execution of the Big Powers’ 
reported schemes of dividing the Arab countries into spheres of interests 
and influence may force Egypt to revise her Arab unity plans and to 
make it more realistic and pay more attention to co-operation between 
herself and the Sudan. Egypt and the Sudan are more than neighbours. 
They are bound with bonds which struggle for power cannot loosen for 
long. 





“INDONESIA’S ECONOMIC STABILIZATION 
AND DEVELOPMENT” 


A REVIEW ARTICLE 
Aslam Siddiqi 


Indonesia‘s Economic Stabilization and Development; Benjamin 
Higgins; Institute of Pacific Relations, New York; 1957; 
pp. 178; $4.00 


: ag win national independence seems easy; to solve the consequent 

problems is so very difficult. All newly independent countries —their 
human and material resources—suffered a great deal from colonial exploi- 
tation. Such nations develop certain complexes in the course of their 
struggle for independence. They feel very much fascinated by a policy of 
rejecting the existing order of things. That creates a vacuum. They 
are lured away by new experiments and ideologies. Some of them, how- 
ever, have respectable civilizations of their own which pull them in 
different directions. Their approach to the national problems is generally 
charged with emotion. All these factors complicate the situation. 
Frustrations, accordingly, are inevitable. That produces instability in 
the country, as also in the region. 


Indonesia is suffering from all these handicaps. Its geographical 
situation and its natural wealth, which are of great strategic importance, 
add to its difficulties. Indonesia’s Economic Stabilization and Develop- 
ment sets forth the recent story of Indonesia’s economic struggle and the 
consequent complications. The main purpose of the book is to describe 
the basic problems in the Indonesian economy; to outline the short-term 
policies that have been introduced to deal with them; to indicate the rela- 
tionship of economic and political instability; to relate the chronic short- 
tun disequilibrium to the requirements of long-run economic development 
and to outline the general nature and the status of economic development 
planning in Indonesia. 


The book reads like a report and is sketchy at places. But it touches 
upon several aspects of Indonesia’s national life and brings out clearly the 
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inner realities of the situation. In fact, Professor Benjamin Higgins, the 
author, is eminently qualified to undertake such a searching analysis of the 
economic situation. He was monetary and fiscal adviser to the Govern- 
ment of Indonesia under the U.N. Technical Assistance Programme, 
He has also directed research work for the book: Stanvac in Indonesia, 
The National Planning Association (Washington) has similar studies of 
the economic and sociological aspects of Indonesia under preparation, 
All of them are to be combined in an exhaustive book which would deal 
with the more deep-seated factors in Indonesia’s economic growth. 

In December, 1949, Indonesia achieved independence after several 
years of struggle against the Dutch. The immediate tasks were recons- 
truction, organisation of basic government services and economic and 
political stabilization. The political leaders, however, devoted most of 
their energies to the elections held at the end of 1955 and spent their 
time in political manoeuvring. But the “fundamental disequilibrium” 
in independent Indonesia’s economy demanded immediate attention, 
Several short-term stabilization measures were adopted which kept deterio- 
ration of the currency temporarily in check. Still from mid-1952 to mid- 
1954, Indonesia lost foreign exchange reserves at a rate faster than in any 
other country. 


In August, 1954, the Government permitted Bank Indonesia to 
suspend its 20 per cent legal reserve requirements in “extra- 
ordinary circumstances.” It also imposed very severe restrictions on 
imports. The reserve position no doubt improved and the legal reserve 
ratio was restored. But soon the black market became very active. 
The Indonesian rupee in this market depreciated considerably and was 
about one-third of its official value during 1956 and early 1957. The situa- 
tion further deteriorated and in July 1956, the Government of Indonesia 
had again to suspend the Bank reserve requirements. In April 1957, 
it suspended imports altogether, except for government orders, capital goods 
and certain special transactions. The Indonesian budget has always been 
in chronic deficit since 1952. It has ranged from Rs. 2.0 billion in 1953 
to Rs. 3.6 billion in 1954. In 1956, the deficit was Rs. 2.8 billion. 


It is sad that this chronic economic malady should afflict a country 
which is so rich in natural resources. It produces rubber, petroleum, 
tin, bauxite, copra, quinine and other items of vital importance. 
It has abundant water and mineral resources and its people are endowed 
with skills. This economic instability has undermined the national life 
and produced political instability and indecision in national affairs. 
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To meet this situation, the Indonesian Government has adopted 
policies, both for short and long terms. The Indonesian rupee was 
devalued, severe restrictions were placed on imports, measures were 
taken to encourage exports. Several devices were tried which had limited 
success for short periods. They soon lost their utility and newer devices 
had to be discovered. 


Indonesia’s experience is an object lesson for all newly independent 
under-developed countries. Commenting on these short-term policies 
of stabilization, Dr. Higgins writes, “Austerity which is confined to 
import restrictions does not hit at the root of the matter. The immediate 
source of disequilibrium in the Indonesian economy is the continuing 
budget deficit... . Import restrictions in themselves only add to infla- 
tionary pressure.” He adds, “Unless export prices recover again, it seems 
safe to say that the problem of economic stabilization will become more 
difficult with each year that passes, until the budget can be balanced and 
production expanded faster than population. Not an easy task; but 
the Indonesian Government must find some way of accomplishing it, if the 
Indonesian economy is not to collapse.” 


To solve its long-range problems, Indonesia has under implementa- 
tion a five-year plan for the period 1956-60. The investment needed is 
Rs. 12,500 million in domestic currency and Rs. 4,688 million in foreign 
currency. About 13 per cent of the investment has been allocated to 
Agriculture; 25 per cent to Power and Irrigation; 25 per cent to Industry 
and Mining; 25 per cent to Transport and Communications and 12 per 
cent to Education, Welfare and Information. Some progress has been 
made in all these fields. But the main obstacle is the lack of investment 
mainly in foreign exchange. “The difference between getting or not 
getting Rs. 2 to 4 billion from abroad may be the difference between 
economic progress and further retrogression in Indonesia.” And this is 
tied up with the political problems of economic development. 


Like many other people, the Indonesians believe that prosperity 
must follow sovereignty. When things do not work that way, cabinets 
fall and foreigners are blamed. There have been military revolts and 
some groups are still in revolt. Political repercussions need not be 
described. Dr. Higgins writes, “Given economic instability of this order, 
political instability will be aggravated as well; more political instability 
will aggravate economic instability ....andsoon. Ifthe young Republic 
is to maintain its economic and political independence it must resolutely 
pursue policies which will bring financial equilibrium,”! 








1, See p. 122, 
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Dr. Higgins advises the Indonesian leaders to take basic decisions 
regarding the form of economy and society, the relations of Indonesia 
with the West and to give a big push to economic development, for if 
too much time is allowed to pass without a major developmental effort, the 
dynamics injected by the revolution into the Indonesian society may be 
lost. “Some combination of ‘austerity’ and obtaining foreign grants, 
investment and loans, is the only practical policy for any Indonesian 
Government to pursue,” the author coneludes.! 


The book presents a sympathetic yet searching analysis of the economic 
malady of Indonesia. It deals with the political complications also. The 
findings are illuminating and are applicable to many newly independent 
under-developed countries. 


1 See p. 125. 
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NOTES: 
The Canberra [ncident 


A PAKISTAN Sabre jet fighter shot down an intruding Indian Air 

Force Canberra jet bomber near Rawalpindi on 10th April, 1959, for 
violation of Pakistan air space. Before shooting it down the Sabre jet 
issued repeated warnings to foreign plane to land at Gujrat, where it 
was spotted. It was on the refusal to obey these orders and after being 
duly warned that the Canberra was shot at. The Indian pilot ignored the 
orders and warnings of the Pakistani Sabre jet due to his confidence in 
his superior speed and manoeuvrability. Another Canberra bomber, 
which had intruded into Pakistan territory, near Multan turned back 
and flew for safety before contact could be established with it. The 
mission of the Indian bombers appeared to be to take aerial photographs 
of strategic installations between Lahore and Rawalpindi.! 


The following day the Indian Defence Minister, Mr. V. K. Krishna 
Menon, told the Lok Sabha that the Indian Canberra was engaged 
in taking aerial photographs in Indian territory in the states of Himachal 
Pradesh and Jammu and Kashmir. Explaining the Canberra’s presence 
in Pakistan air space he referred to the height used by the Canberra and 
said that it was easy at that height for the plane to make a navigational 
error. He assured that “‘the straying of our plane from our air space was 
not and could not be part of any hostile design or policy”.? Mr. Menon 
doubted if the Pakistani aircraft issued any warning to the Indian plane. 
He described Pakistan’s action as unwarranted and contrary to 
international law and custom and said that the Indian Government was 
seriously considering arming of their planes in future. To Mr. Nehru 
the incident was “‘serious and most distressing’’. 


The Indian newspaper ‘‘Statesman’’ writing editorially commented 
that “a small error of navigation on one side and exaggerated motives 
of security on the other’’4 resulted in the incident, which it thought was 
the first of its kind amongst the Commonwealth nations. The Press 


eee 


!, Dawn, Karachi, 12 April, 1959. 
2&3. Dawn, Karachi, 12 April, 1959. 
4. The Statesman, New Delhi, 12 April, 1959. 
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Trust of India reported from Karachi that the Indian High Commissioner 
had met Lieut.-Gen. K.M. Sheikh, acting Foreign Minister “to protest 


9 1 


against the shooting down of the Indian plane”. 


Characterising Mr. Menon’s statement as “inaccurate and misleading” 
the Pakistan Foreign Office published in a Press note the written 
statement of the pilot of the Indian bomber, Squadron Leader Sen 
Gupta, which revealed the hostile nature of his mission, i.e. to photo- 
graph certain military targets in Pakistan. The Press note expressed 
Pakistan Government’s concern over repeated violations of Pakistan air 
space by Indian aircraft on reconnaissance and photographic missions, 
which was not “in keeping with good neighbourly conduct and peaceful pro- 
fessions”.2 The Government of Pakistan also took note of Mr. Menon’s 
statement regarding the arming of their planes and warned them of “serious 
consequences”. It was disclosed that the Government of Pakistan through 
its High Commissioner in Delhi had iodged a protest with the Govern- 
ment of India against the violation of Pakistan air space by the Indian 
aircraft on 10th April. 


According to Pakistan Foreign Office, “reports were received of no 
less than 35 violations during the period October, 1958 to January, 1959”. 
The Press note corrected Mr. Menon’s reference to an alleged crossing 
into the Indian-held territory by a Pakistani Air Force aircraft during 
the hostilities in Jummu and Kashmir. Mr. Menon had stated that the 
Pakistani aircraft when intercepted was only warned and allowed to 
proceed to its base. The Press not said: “The true facts’ are that in 
1948, a Pakistan Air Force Dakota, when flying back from Gilgit, was 
attacked by two Indian Air Force Tempests which resulted in one person 
on board being killed and another wounded. The Dakota was engaged 
on a peaceful mission and was not flying on Indian-held territory. It 
was only the skill of the pilot of this transport plane which prevented 
its being shot down’’.4 


On 14th April, addressing a public meeting, in Madras, Mr. Nehru 
called the Canberra incident unprecedented. According to him ‘not 
only between India and Pakistan but in the wide world with one exception 
(which he did not specify), no instance of an aircraft of a friendly country 


The Statesman, New Delhi, 12 April, 1959. 
Press Note E. No. 1770, 11 April, 1959. 
Press Note E. No. 1771, 11 April, 1959. 
Press Note E. No. 1830. 
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being shot down had taken place.”! He told the gathering that the Govern- 
ment of India kept their temper, believing it was the only policy keeping 
in view India’s own interest and security. He refused to go into the 
merits of the incident at that stage and observed that even if the Indian 
pilot and navigator had acted foolishly, the “unarmed aircraft of a friendly 
country” should not have been shot down. However, unlike Mr. Menon, 
the Indian Prime Minister did not categorically deny that the Canberra 
was purposefully flying over Pakistan. He said: “May be our aircraft 
went over Pakistan by mistake or otherwise”. This was significant 
enough, for it amounted to an admission of the possibility of a deliberate 
violation. 


In its issue of April 20, the Weekly Organiser of Delhi commenting 
on the incident, took note of the fact that the height at which the Indian 
plane was flying” was suspiciously too great for recreational or relaxation 
purposes”.* The paper added ‘Had the airmen obeyed instructions 
and come down, the loss of a costly Canberra might have been avoided’. 
However the incident remained “‘an act of bitter unfriendliness of Pakistan 
towards Bharat,” according to the Indian Home Minister, Pandit Pant. 


Speaking in the Lok Sabha on 21st April, Mr. Menon reiterated 
his previous statement that the airmen had strayed because of navigational 
error, that no warning of any kind was at all given and that the shooting 
of the plane was calculated and wanton. He also accused the Pakistan 
authorities of ‘harassing and thereatening’ the Canberra pilot,* thus 
violating the Geneva Convention. He informed the House that there 
were no confessing statements signed by the airmen. He charged Pakistan 
of numerous air violations and added : “yesterday, the 20th Pakistan 
aircraft penetrated some 85 miles into our territory in the neighbouring 
district of Hissar not far away from Delhi”. He promised to obtain 
redress for the “‘premeditated and wanton attack”’ on the Indian Canberra, 
which was in total disregard to the principle of reciprocity in relation 
to India”.5 He also said that the arming of Pakistani planes was “‘contrary 
to the practice of Air Force planes in peace time”.6 Mr Menon added: 
“We will take all action thatis possible but if there should be any departure 





Dawn, Karachi, 16 April, 1959. 
Dawn, Karachi, 23 April, 1959. 
Dawn, Karachi, 20 April, 1959. 


For some details of the alleged harassment, see Times of India, New Delhi, 
22 April, 1959. 


Dawn, Karachi, 24 April, 1959. 
The Times of India, New Delhi, 
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from international behaviour, this House, the Government and the country 
would have to take a different view of altered situations”. This was 
taken by the Pakistan Press, as a covert threat.' 


There were several attempts in the Indian Parliament for an adjourn- 
ment motion over the “continuing violation of Indian air space by Pakistani 
fighters”.? Describing Mr. Menon’s information that Pakistan air- 
craft had penetrated into India not far away from Delhi, as “shocking 
revelation”, Mr. Naushir Bharucha, an independent member of Indian 
Parliament, posed many searching questions about the functioning of 
the Indian radar system. He asked whether the intruding plane was inter- 
cepted, was asked to land, and what type the Pakistani plane was-—fighter, 
bomber or reconnaissance. In answer to these and to a Communist 
member’s query whether the foreign plane had strayed or was on some kind 
of espionage mission, Mr. Menon asked the House not to press him on the 
technicalities of the matter and expressed his surprise over the challenging 
of the functioning of the Indian radar system.’ 


On 23rd April, Pakistan Government issued another Press note,* 
deploring that in spite of their statement of 11th April, 1959, giving the 
correct facts relative to the Canberra incident, the Indian Government 
had continued making comments and statements designed to mislead 
public opinion in India and abroad. Mr. Menon’s Lok Sabha speech 
was such an attempt. The Indian airmen’s confessing statements had 
been persistently denied by Mr. Menon and disputed by the Indian press 
on the ground that the airmen were shocked beyond measure because 
of their parachute descent and could not have made the statements attribut- 
ed to them. The Pakistan Government released to the Press the photostat 
copies of the statements in question. The Pakistan note emphasized 
the fact that the incident took place on the Eid festival day when Indians 
expected that the Pakistani defence personnel, like the rest of the nation, 
would be celebrating Eid and it would consequently make their espionage 
mission less risky and more promising on that day. 


The Government of Pakistan emphatically denied use of any coercive 
methods for obtaining the statements of the airmen. That they were 
physically and mentally fit enough to make the statements was clear 
from the fact that they made corrections in them. Nor did the Indian 
Air Force doctor, whom the Indian Government sent to Pakistan to fetch 
the two airmen, ever assert that the airmen were in imperfect mental or 





1, Dawn, Karachi, 23 April, 1959. 
2. The Times of India, New Delhi, 23 April, 1959. 
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physical condition. The Pakistan Government said “The statements 
were made voluntarily, after the medical and surgical specialists had 
certified that the officers were in a fit condition to do so”. At no time 
were the Indian pilot and navigator incapacitated to give coherent state- 
ments. Even shortly after they landed they had enough presence of 
mind to invoke the names of Allah and Rasul, pretending they were 
Pakistanis. On arrival at the hospital, Squardon Leader Sen Gupta was 
able to give a complete history of his past ailments and the injuries suffered 
by him during the ejection from his Canberra and on landing by parachute. 


As for Mr. Menon’s reference to the Geneva Convention, it was 
stated that the Indian airmen were not treated as prisoners of war but 
as officers of a friendly country. Had it been otherwise they would 
not have been returned to India so quickly. Mr. Menon’s charges 
of violations by Pakistani planes on 9th, 14th and 20th April were refuted. 


Regarding Mr. Menon’s claim that the Indian planes were unarmed, 
the Pakistan Government note declared that cameras were the most lethal 
weapons that hostile aircraft could carry in conditions short of a shooting 
war, and that “‘a photo reconnaissance mission is an aggressive and armed 
mission by any standards’. The incident would have been avoided 
had the airmen given up their “hostile and defiant” attitude, followed 
the P.A.F. Sabre jet to an airfield for landing and not miscalculated the 
margin of their plane’s superiority over the Pakistani jet. 


The Press note gave instance of India’s continued violation of Pakistan 
air space and pointed out that such instances “have been piling up recently”’. 
It added that the Indian Air Force jets have been violating the air space 
in the West Pakistan border and Azad Kashmir territory. Taking note 
of the pattern of these flights and the routes taken by the Indian Air Force - 
aircraft, the Press Note declared that these flights “were not merely 
instances where the aircraft may have inadvertently strayed off course’’. 
The note said “Indian jets, appeared to have been deliberately sent over 
Pakistan to assess our defence arrangements”. The Press note reported 
several protests lodged in this connection with the Indian Government, 
with no avail, and declared that “the responsibility for any situation arising 
out of future violations will, therefore, rest squarely on the Indian Govern- 
ment”. In the interest of friendly relations between the two countries 
the Government of Pakistan hoped that the Government of India would 
‘desist from sending photographic reconnaissance missions over Pakistan 
territory and that Mr. Menon will cease anting misleading statements 
on the Canberra incident”, 
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However, the Indians seemed to be more concerned about the fate 
of-their men and machines thus “straying” into Pakistan and would not 
think of devices to check their “straying”. Accordingto Dr. Hridaya- 
nath Kunzru, an independent member of the Rajya Sabha, the Canberra 
incident raised the issues of the security of airmen and of the possibility 
of espionage concerning flights of Indian aircraft. Speaking in the Rajya 
Sabha on 23rd April, he damanded steps to be taken to plug the sources 
through which leakage of information about the Air Force or the Navy 


might be occurring.! 


Regarding the statements of the Indian airmen, of which photostat 
copies were circulated by the Pakistan Government, the Indian press 
expressed doubts and questioned their authenticity.2 As part of India’s 
efforts to disturb the relations of the West with Pakistan, the Canberra 
incident formed the basis of strong verbal complaints that the Indian 
Government lodged with the U.S. Government against Pakistan’s use of 
the American military aid in its alleged hostile activities against India.? 


Foreign Minister, Mr. Manzur Qadir, told newsmen on April 23rd that 
a reference to the United Nations regarding the Canberra incident would 


be justified.* 


On 27th April, 1959, the Indian Defence Minsitry circulated photo 
copies of the signatures of the airmen of the Canberra and of portions 
of their statements as they had appeared in the Pakistan press. Atten- 
tion was drawn towards certain discrepancies and it was claimed that 
the airmen had denied making any statements to the Pakistani authorities.‘ 


Speaking in the Rajya Sabha on 29th April about India’s concern 
over American supply of military equipment to Pakistan, Mr. Nehru said 
that India’s resentment over this situation had “progressively grown”. 
He informed the Sabha that the Amercian authorities had stated that they 
were sorry for the Canberra incident.® 


The Dawn of Karachi, writing under the caption “Whose Forgery?” 
commented that it was better for the Indian Government to allow the 


The Statesman, New Delhi, 24 April, 1959. 
The Statesman, New Delhi, 27 April, 1959. 
The Times of India, 24 April, 1959. 
The Pakistan Times, Lahore, 24 April,1959. 
The Times of India, 28 April, 1959. 
The Times of India, 30 April, 1959, 
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matter to “die down” as suggested by. some Indian newspapers, than to 
involve itself in concoctions and forgeries to “bring the charge of forgery 
against Pakistan”. The paper suggested that the Pakistan Government 
“should take no future notice of New Delhi’s crude tactics”’.! 


India lodged its first formal protest over the shooting down of the 
Canberra on 30th April, demanded that Pakistan make reparation for 
the loss of the bomber and asked for compensation to the injured airmen.” 
The Indian protest described the action by the Pakistani jet as wanton 
and unwarranted but did not mention the confessing statements of the 
Indian airmen or their signatures.? 


The Indian leaders exploited the incident to dampen Pakistan’s 
enthusiasm for better relations with India, for joint defence of the sub- 
continent and for settling the major Indo-Pakistan disputes. When 
the attention of an Indian diplomat was drawn to Pakistan’s move in 
this direction, he pointed to the Canberra incident and said that ‘the best 
means of achieving collaboration in the defence of the area is not by 
shooting down unarmed Canberras’.* 


On 14th May, the incident was mentioned by Mr. Nehru in his 
monthly press conference, as a sign of the existence of unfavourable 
atmosphere for a meeting between him and President Ayub, as suggested 
by Mr. Chester Bowles to iron out the differences between Pakistan and 
India in the wake of events in China. 


Thanks to the Indian propaganda machinery, the incident was echoed 
in the U.S. Senate Foreign Relations Committee on 6th May 1959, when 
Senator Fulbright, criticizing U.S. military aid to Pakistan observed, that 
the “only way they have used these arms is to shoot down an Indian 
plane”.© The U.S. Defence Secretary Mr. McElroy answered “There was 
no question about it. The Indian plane was apparently substantially 
within Pakistan territory.”’7 


On 16th May a Pakistani Foreign Office spokesman informed the 
press of Pakistan Government’s rejection of the Indian protest relating 
to the Canberra incident. The claim for compensation was also repudiated.® 


Dawn, Karachi, 1 May, 1959. 

The Times of India, 1 May, 1959. 

Dawn, Karachi, 1 May, 1959. 

The Times of India, 4 May, 1959. 

The Pakistan Times, Lahore, 15 May, 1959. 
The Times of India, 8 May, 1959. 

Dawn, Karachi, 7 May, 1959. 

Dawn, Karachi, 16 May, 1959. 
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Nevertheless, the shooting down of the Indian Canberra by a Pakistani 
sabre jet put an end to Indian violations of Pakistani air space. It 
demonstrated on the one hand Pakistani airmen’s efficient vigilance and, 
on the other hand, the determination of Pakistan Government to defend 
its territory and seek peace through strength. 


II 
Behind The Tibet Uprising 


" gpnctornaiig may be put forward both for and against the Tibetan 

autonomy and independence because China has had, for centuries, 
an ambiguous and somewhat uneasy relationship with this inaccessible 
region. The Chinese Central Government never exercised total or effective 
control over Tibet, as it did over other areas. But during certain periods 
the Chinese were the overlords of Tibet. However, the Chinese Govern- 
ment’s agents stationed in the forbidden city were often massacred,as 
in 1750, and their armies were often pushed back, as in 1911 and 1917. 
Also the Tibetan ““God-king” was received in Peking as an independent 
sovereign, as was the fifth Dalai Lama, Lob-Sang Gya-tso. This is nothing 
exclusive in the Chinese-Tibetan relationship. Similar patterns could also 
be found in the history of other empires, and even in China’s relationship 
with her own non-Chinese ‘provinces’ like Turkistan (Sinkiang) and with 
those inhabited by other Mongol and Tibetan people living across the 
Chinese Wali.! 


However ironical it may be, the fact remains that modern nationhood 
takes a leaf from imperialism in determining its attitude towards ‘national’ 
boundaries. The principles of geopolitics do not cease operating with 
the change of the ideology of the ruling class. The modern Chinese think 
of their history in terms of ‘up to the opium war’ and ‘after the opium war’ 
and want to expunge a century of humiliation and weakness inflicted upon 





1, At present there are about fifty minority nationalities officially recognized in 
China. Actually they are far less. The Chinese Government has split the national 
minorities into many smaller racial units. For example there are twenty-two minority 
groups in the north-west which should have been only three, the Muslims, the Mongols 
and the Tibetans. K.M. Pannikar : In Two Chinas: Memoirs of A Diplomat, George 
Allen and Unwin Ltd., London: 1955, p. 164. Minorities have ‘‘all the rights they 
want short of the right of succession.” Basil Davidson: Turkistan Alive : New Travels 
in Chinese Central Asia: Jonathan Cape, London, 1957, p. 228. Also see Article 3 of 
the new Chinese Constitution. 
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them by the European Powers. They think of China that existed in the 
eighteenth century and want restoration of all that was included then 
in the geogrophical and political entity of China. 


In other words, it seems the Chinese want the revival of the old Celestial 
empire, from the borders of Siberia to Indo-China, and from the Pacific 
to Pamirs. Formosa, foreign enclaves, abolition of unequal treaties, and 
Tibet—all these fall under this category. Present-day China has perhaps 
inherited the aspirations of the nationalist China of yesterday. Had 
Chiang-Kai-Shek the power, he would certainly have ‘restored’ Tibet to 
China. The Government of Formosa (Republic of China) has claimed that 
the Tibetan rebels are being helped by them and that nationalist aircraft 
have been dropping supplies to the rebels. This assistance is not to help 
Tibetans regain their independence but to harass the Communists when- 
ever it is possible to do so. It is part of the programme of ‘recovery of the 
mainland’ which is still an article of faith with the rulers of Formosa. 
Nationalist China considers Tibet to be a territory though perhaps not 
a province of China and disapproves only of the fact that it is the Commu- 
nist government in Peking that is asserting this Chinese right.! 


Pandit Nehru seemed to have these things in mind—so conveniently 
overlooked .by some observers—when he recognised Chinese suzerainty 
over Tibet and gave up Indian rights over her, inherited from the British— 
the right to station a Political Agent at Lahasa, to maintain Trade 
Agencies, at Gyantse, Gartok and Yatung, and post and telegraph offices 
along the route to Gyantse, and the right to station a military escort at 
Gyantse for the protection of the commercial highway used for the 
Indo-Tibetan trade.” 


|. See K.M. Pannikar’s remark: ‘“... The new Government in China (the 
Communist Government) appeared to me the fulfilment of a hundred years of evolu- 
tion—the movement towards a strong central government which the great mandarins 
of the later Manchu period had themselves initiated.” Jn Two Chinas: Memoirs of 
A Diplomat, op. cit., p. 176-7. 

_ 2. Inreturn for these extra-territorial rights which at least were dubious, India 
gained commercial and cultural rights. By the Agreement between the Republic of 
India and the People’s Republic of China on Trade and Intercourse between Tibet 
Region of China and India, signed in Peking on 29 April, 1954, India got a Consulate- 
General--the only such foerign mission in Tibet, a permanent Indian Trade Agency 
at Gartok, express recognition of the right of pilgrimage for the Indians visiting Tibet, 
an additional 10 trade markets including those at important places like Phari and 
Taklakot. The Government of British India had asked several times in the past for 
similar concessions in these two commercial places but were refused by the Tibetans. 
Regarding the right of a mission in Lahasa the original British mission had no clear 
legal basis. See “Sino-Indian Relations with special reference to Tibet” Foreign 
Affairs Reports, Oct. 1954, Vol. Ill, No. 10. 
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This recognition of the Chinese hegemony over Tibet and its corollary, 
i.e., renunciation of the Indian claims over it, was the result of the pro- 
jection of Nehru’s own dream of the revival of the past glory of India, 
To this dream may be added his belief that as in ancient times, when 
the two civilizations were at their zenith and “Indians were perhaps the 
only non-Hun people who were not barbarians in the eyes of the Chinese 
and from whom China could learn’”,! India and China could still 
live peacefully as two great neighbours. That there was an attempt 
on the part of India to keep intact her commercial and cultural relationship 
with Tibet demonstrates India’s desire to maintain her real interest in the 
region. 


India’s efforts to get the acceptance of the Chinese for an autonomous 
status for Tibet cannot be really understood if due attention is not paid 
to her vested interests in this mountanous region.2_ India wanted Lahasa 
to look towards both Peking and New Delhi—possibly more towards 
New Delhi. Moreover, some kind of autonomous Tibet would have 
acted asa buffer between China and India which was to be supplemented 
by the maintenance of semi-independent Himalayan States of Nepal, 
Bhutan and Sikkim. 


This chain of states was secured as a sort of Indian version 
of the Chinese Wall reinforced with an outer one of Tibet. 
The Indian recognition of the Chinese hegemony over Tibet was 
further motivated by their desire to impose their will on the 
Himalayan states without meeting any challenge from China. Thus 
peacefully marking out spheres of influence between themselves—a 
slight improvement over the practices of the imperialists of the previous 
centuries. Judging from the point of view of small Himalayan countries 
Nehru’s philosophy of peaceful co-existence was nothing more than the 
peaceful distribution of smaller nations between India and China. It 
was a distribution in which India should have received a lion’s share, 
since it would have (1) ‘guaranteed’ an ‘autonomous’ Tibet where India 
could have enjoyed her “historical’’, commercial and cultural rights, with 
prospects of their being further strengthened, (2) put brakes on China’s 








1, K.P. Karunakaran: India in World Affairs, 1950-53, Oxford University Press, 
Calcutta: 1958, p. 76. 


2, It was not only the Indian Government which claimed ‘historical ties’ with Tibet, 
there were also political groups and leaders in opposition to the Government who 
claimed Tibet. A member of the Socialist Party and brother-in-law of Pandit Nehru, 
Raja Huthee Sing, writes in Window on China (Casement Publication Ltd., London and 
Bombay 1953) “Tibet is by religion, by language and by culture more Indian than 
Chinese” Then he reveals the truth about India’s backing of Tibetan autonomy. “It 
was to Indian interests that Tibet should maintain her internal independence,. .... 
p. 41. Not a few Indians were dissatisfied with the Sino-Indian Agreement of 1954 
and Nehru was generally criticised for selling Tibetans to China. 
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efforts to turn her de facto suzerainty into sovereignty over Tibet 
and (3) established the Indian claim over Himalayan kingdoms and kept 
the Chinese far away from those areas. 


On April 21, this year, a suggestion made by the Speaker of the 
Lok Sabha that the House might have a half-hour discussion on the subject 
of the Sino-Indian frontier was turned down by Mr. Nehru. Earlier, the 
Chinese Government had told that maps demarcating the Sino-Indian 
frontier had been prepared by the Kuomintang regime and until they 
were sure of the exact border, it would be advisable to continue the status? 


These aims were not different from those of the British in India. 
The British were also afraid of Chinese designs on Bhutan, Sikkim and 
Nepal and wanted to maintain a large buffer zone between India and 
China. The Simla Convention (April 27, 1914) divided Tibet into two 
zones—Outer Tibet and Inner Tibet, the former being nearer India and 
the latter nearer China. Recognition was given to Chinese suzerainty 
over the whole of Tibet in return for China’s promise not to convert 
Tibet into a Chinese province. Earlier, in 1910 through an agreement 
with Bhutan, the British Government got control over Bhutan’s foreign 
relations. This enabled Britain to secure chunks of territories along the 
borders of Bengal and Assam from the Chinese influence.! 


The Indians, following the British, entered into treaty agreements 
with Bhutan and Sikkim whereby their foreign affairs and defence were 
to be controlled by New Delhi. A treaty of friendship with Nepal allowed 
India to keepa military mission in Khatamandu. India’s considerable 
influence over Nepal is evident from the part she has played in the inter- 
national politics and external relations of that country. Chinese 
recognition of India’s influence over this Himalayan country which was 
described by many as a testing ground for ‘co-existence’, is indicated 
by the Chinese Government’s approach through the Government of India 
for the establishment of direct diplomatic relations with Nepal.? 


In another instance when India protested to China against the use 
of Peking Radio by the leftist Napalese political leader, Dr. K. I. Singh, 


1, The areas along with some portions of Kashmir are now claimed by Red China. 
See foot-note on “‘Cartographical aggression’”’ of China, op. cit. It is interesting to note 
that the recent influx of Tibetan refugees and the flight of Dalai Lama to India took 
its route through these areas. These may be described as gateways to Tibet, as the 
passes here are at relatively lower height. The trade routes from India are also mostly 
through these territories. 


2, K.M. Pannikar, op. cit., p. 171. 
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who had fled to China in 1952, the Chinese withdrew the broadcasting 
facilities. It may be mentioned that Singh’s broadcasts were to direct 
propaganda back to Nepal and not to India. India was systematically 
asserting her ‘rights’ on these Himalayan States and wanted recognition 
from China for the same.! 


By the Agreement of 1954, most of the problems between India 
and China were Claimed to have been settled. It seemed to have allayed 
India’s fears of China, the fear of its bigness, strength, vitality, and its 
assertiveness and belligerence. India got the happy feeling of having 
been recognised by the Chinese as an equally Big power.” 


The concessions given by China to India apparently proved “the 
reasonableness of the Chinese and the spirit of accommodation shown 
by them. To them the Panchsheela (five principles) proved that two 
great Asian countries, left to themselves, can solve their most difficult 
problems left behind as a legacy by imperialism, amicably and smoothly 
and expeditiously.’ 


It seemed then that the relationship of these two neighbouring states 
was no more governed by the laws formed by the father of Indian political 
theory—KAUTILYA.* But events in Tibet, early this year, go to show that 
the old Indian Machiavelli had really something to offer to Nehru. 


Some observers regretted that to Mr. Nehru the flouting of Panchsheela 
by the Chinese was a far greater tragedy than the killing and repressions 








1, It may be noted that in spite of the fact that India controls defence and foreign 
affairs of these states, more clearly those of Bhutan and Sikkim, all these states are describ- 
ed in Indian circles as independent countries. See Defence and Security in the Indian 
Ocean Area, Indian Council of World Affairs, Asia Publishing House, New York, 1958, 
p. 78. 


2, See S.K. Arora’s remarks ... “The Indian evolution accepting the ‘‘bigness” 
of the Chinese situation attempts to orientate its policy on a similarly big level.”’ ‘‘Indian 
Attitudes Towards China,”  Jnternatlonal Journal Vol. XIV, No. 1, winter 1958-59 
Toronto. Also see the painful discovery of Indian Ambassador Pannikar of the 
Kuomintang’s patronizing attitude towards India during the early stages of the collapse 
of their power in China. — —“China as the recognised Great power in the East after 
the war expected India to know her place.”” “In Two Chinas’, op, cit., pp. 26-7. 


3. “Sino-Indian Relations with Special Reference to Tibet,” op. cit., p. 127. 


4, In his classic, Arthashastra, Kautilya defines an “enemy” as a state which 
borders upon one’s own. 
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in Tibet. From Mr. Nehru’s point of view it really should be so. 
The incidents in Tibet, though claimed to be an internal matter of the 
Chinese, are indicative of the new power relationship between India and 
China. China no more recognises India to be equally big. The old 
Indian fears have re-emerged naturally. Though it will be an overstate- 
ment to say that Tibet has exposed the bankruptcy of India’s 
Panchsheela policy, yet certainly it is a great setback to the furtherance 
of Indian policies. 
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GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS IN PAKISTAN; Mushtaq Ahmad; 
Pakistan Publishing House; Karachi, 1959; pp. 262; Rs. 10-12 


‘iad break new ground is always creditable. But when the ground has 

the potentialities of growing such a medicinal plant as may cure 
the body politic of a bewildered nation, the credit increases to a great 
extent. The affairs of the State of Pakistan have not run smoothly. 
It does require a very thorough inquiry into the causes in order to find 
out what has gone wrong and where. Mr. Mushtaq Ahmad has attempt- 
ed this discussion which should lead to more studies of the problem 
from different angles. 


The writer recapitulates the history and the various aspects of 
political developments in Pakistan since its birth. He assesses the roles, 
noble as well as ignoble, of the political parties and personalities and 
delivers judgments, at times harsh, on the conduct of quite a number of 
living politicians. He, brings out clearly the clash of personalities and 
their stand in the face of momentous events. 


The book is quite informative. Its various chapters deal, among 
other topics, with the Head of the State, the Cabinet and the Prime 
Ministers, the Civil Services, the Parliament and the political parties. 
Mr. Mushtaq Ahmad surveys the history of each and records the find- 
ings and achievements. He quotes profusely from newspapers, press 
releases and other contemporary records of events, in order to piece 
out a good narrative. But the treatment at times is sketchy and super- 
ficial. 


This book should prove quite satisfying to the Western readers. It 
is on the basis of the Western standards that Mr. Mushtaq Ahmad 
delivers his judgments. Pakistan declared itself an Islamic Republic 
and has not yet signed itself up as a proletariat of the Western civilization. 
That has given Pakistan a split personality. The developments, there- 
fore, may appear queer and outlandish; still they are the pantings of 
a nation regaining consciousness. No analysis of developments in 
Pakistan is valid which does not take into major consideration the schism 
in the soul. Emotionally, Pakistan has declared itself for the Islamic 
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way of life, but intellectually it has yet to find a way to accomplish it. 
Ghulam Mohammad could have his “unconstitutional way” partly because 
of disturbances in Lahore which sapped the very foundation of Islamic 
ideology and democracy. Repeated references to sectarian intolerance 
in his speeches indicate the type of battle he was fighting. Pakistan 
later accepted the removal of “Mullah Board” and such other provisions 
in the proposed constitution. 


“Internal union” and “public spirit” in a society do not come 
entirely from a democratic system of government. In the West, the 
defects of democracy were and are remedied by their geographical national- 
ism or racialism and, to a certain extent, by a high standard of living. 
In Pakistan’s case this broader loyalty has to come from its ideology— 


the only common denominator. 
—A., S, 


A HISTORY OF FREEDOM MOVEMENT; VOL. I (1707-1831) ; 
Prepared by the Board of Editors, ‘‘A History of Freedom 
Movement’’; Published by Pakistan Historical Society; 
Karachi-5, 1957; pp. 630, price Rs. 25 


[* 1952 the Government of Pakistan set up a Board of Editors 

consisting of some of the foremost historians and scholars in the 
country to prepare an authentic history of the freedom movement 
of Muslims in the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent, covering the period from 
the death of Aurangzeb in 1707 to the establishment of Pakistan in 1947. 
The present volume, which is the first in a series of four volumes planned 
to achieve this task, covers the period upto the,death and defeat of Sayyid 
Ahmad Shahid at Balakot in 1831. 


It was a period of Muslim decay and defeat, full of political turmoil 
and confusion when the once mighty Mughal Empire stood sundered 
and shaken and on its wreckage rose many a petty kingdom across the 
length and breadth of the sub-continent. The erstwhile ‘subahdars’ 
of the Mughal Empire, the Marathas, the Jats, the Sikhs, all tried to carve 
out independent kingdoms and some of them, along with the incoming 
English and the French, even attempted to wrest the sovereignty of India 
in their own favour. Alliances between various parties were frequent and 
mostly illogical, dictated as they were more by political expediencies than 
by any fusion in their overall objectives; repudiation of such alliances 
Was not infrequent either, Such was the confused, complex picture 
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India presented during the 150 years following the death of the last of the 
great Mughals. 


In a complicated situation such as. this, it is difficult to recognise 
and unerringly locate what constitutes geniune Muslim attitudes, aspira- 
tions, activities, and the chances of error are many and diverse. Yet 
the compilers have been largely successful in their undertaking. 


During the period under review, it is perhaps not correct to describe 
the Hindus and the Muslims as (separate) nations in the modern con- 
notation of the term. But that does not in any sense militate against 
the fact that the Indian Muslims, even during this period, had a distinct 
individuality of their own. No wonder, the European travellers, during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, spoke of them as (a separate) 
“Mohometan nation’, so that all those aspirations and activities which 
served and advanced Islam’s cause in India could be termed as (geniunely) 
Muslim. 


The period under review is more accurately a period in which Indian 
Muslims lost their empire (and their freedom?),—except for the Third 
Battle of Panipat (1761) and the series of wars with the British to halt 
the onrushing flood and sweep it back, if possible—rather than one in 
which the freedom movement was launched. Yet it is important for 
us since it represents the most formative years in the shaping of Indo- 
Muslim polity, thinking and traditions. The movements of Waliullah 
and Sayyid Ahmad Shahid, the Marathas and the Sikh claims to the 
sovereignty of India and the conquest of India, bit by bit, by the 
British, had a great deal to do with the attitude the Muslims came to form 
in the nineteenth century. This attitude later crystallised in separatism 
and the demand for Pakistan. Emphasis is, therefore, laid in this volume 
on these movements whereas “the historical setting to complete the picture 
and maintain historical continuity” is discussed only in outline. 


Fifteen authors have contributed chapters to the volume, and this 
accounts for a certain measure of diversity in style, and even in 
approach. Dr. I. H. Qureshi’s “Introductory”, Dr. Mahmud Husain’s, 
“Tippu Sultan” and “Sayyid Ahmad Shahid”, Dr. Moinul Haq’s “Shah 
Abdali” and Nizami’s ““Waliullah’’ stand out from the rest of the work. 


The standard of scholarship and objectivity is quite high. It is not 
unnecessarily biased in favour of the Muslims; the treatment, on the whole, 
is balanced and convincing. There is no attempt, for instance, to make 
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a “national hero” out of Siraj-ud-Daula; a prince who—for the sheer 
fact of having pitted himself against the rising British power in India, 
and in the attempt lost his throne and later his life—could easily lend 
himself for a heroic treatment. Nor is the blame for the disaster of 
Plassey laid entirely at the door of Mir Jafar. The British victory “was 
a victory of the strategy and discipline of Europeans and European trained 
troops over an overwhelming number of native troops using eastern 
methods of warfare”. So goes the verdict of the History. 


Likewise, there is no attempt to use to advantage the (legal) fiction 
of Mughal emperor and empire in the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries; to find scapegoats for the troubles that befell Muslims after 
Aurangzeb’s death; to extol or exult over the Muslim victory at Panipat 
(instead, there is a subdued regret that Abdali attended the task confronting 
him in India but partially; that “the British reaped the fruits of the Maratha 
defeat”); or even to read too much into Aurangzeb’s celebrated victories. 


Certain defects, mostly of technique, however, mar the book, especially 
from the scholar’s viewpoint. Some of the chapters are sketchy, lack 
depth and analysis, and are merely record of facts and events. In an 
interpretative History such writing is out of place. 


Besides, no bibliography is included, documentation is, in 
some chapters, altogether missing, in others it is inadequate and 
faulty; nor is there any uniform system of documentation. It would 
have been better if some accepted (preferably Leiden) method of 
transliteration of proper names and technical terms had been adopted, 
with diacritical marks in the footnotes and the index (to help facilitate 
the work of the scholar). Indexing on the basis of last names could 
be more logical and scientific. 


Notwithstanding all this, the History is one of the most important 
works in Pakistan. It is sure to interest the scholar and the general reader 
alike, 


—S. A. M. 
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MAZAHIB-I-AALAM (World Religions); by Ahmed  Abdullah-el- 
Masdoosi, Karachi : Makhataba-i-Khuddam-i-Millat, 1958 pp, 496; Rs, 12 


N increasing number of Urdu writers in the field of social 

sciences now follow modern techniques of research. Mr. Masdoosi 

is one such writer. His Mazahib-i-Aalam gives an abundance of facts 

and figures and he has attempted to document them in footnotes. The 

book also contains a_ bibliography. The value of the book is further 
enhanced by a large number of graphs and maps. 


The book is divided into 14 chapters which are followed by a number 
of appendices. Chapter 1 defines religion and describes the various 
classifications under which world religions can be studied. Chapters II, 
Il] and IV deal with Islam in various parts of the world. The 
following nine chapters deal with Buddhism; Taoism; Sikhism; 
Shintoism; Christianity; Confucianism; Hinduism, and Judaism. The 
last chapter is a comparative study of various religions. Each chapter 
contains a description of the basic features of the religion with which it 
deals, gives the numbers of its followers and details the areas where they 
live. 


Mazahib-i-Aalam reveals some very interesting figures. Muslims 
form 22 per cent of the world’s population; they are in a majority in 
27 per cent of the area of the globe and, numerically speaking, their 
representation in the United Nations corresponds with their population. 
Also 75 per cent of the world’s known deposits of oil are in the Muslim 
Middle East. 


Christianity has the largest following ; its followers form 31 per cent 
of the population and, as a majority community, are spread over 43 
per cent of the world’s area, and have two-third seats in the General 
Assembly of the United Nations. About 56 per cent of the Christians are 
Roman Catholics, about 25 per cent Protestants and the rest are Orthdox. 
The third largest religion is Confucianism, with a following of 360 millions. 
The last major religion is Hinduism, whose followers number 274 millions. 
In one of the appendices (No. 7) it is asserted that about the middle of 
1958, 243 million people were still subservient to other people. 


Mazahib-i-Aalum is perhaps the first book of its kind in 
Urdu. The facts and figures given in it are important, not only for 
their own sake but also because they provide the reader with the historical 
background of the relations of various religions inter se, which in turn 
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can serve as a guide to the pattern of their future relationship. The author 
himself feels that, inasmuch as Christianity and Islam have many things 
in common, the followers of these two religions could join hands in ensuring 
peace and prosperity in the world. This is ‘‘ a consummation devoutly to 
be wished,” But in view of the difference in the living conditions of 
their respective followers, whether or not this can become a reality in any 
foreseeable future, remains doubtful. 


While the author is to be complimented for the pains he has taken in 
producing this highly informative book, which also has a good get-up and 
is generally well printed, it is a pity that the names of English authors 
and books, which are quoted in it, are sometimes mutilated by incorrect 
spelling. There is also room for improvement in the system of docu- 


mentation followed by the author. 
—L. A. S. 
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DOCUMENTS 


TEXT OF THE SEATO COUNCIL COMMUNIQUE 
I 


5 ioe fifth meeting of the SEATO Council was held in Wellington from 
April 8 to 10 under the chairmanship of the New Zealand Prime 
Minister and Minister of External Affairs, Mr. Walter Nash. 


The Council is conscious that the security of any one region is linked 
with that of other areas of the world, and that, therefore, it cannot 
effectively discharge its responsibilities without taking account of major 
developments elsewhere. It accordingly attaches special importance to 
its annual exchange of views on the general international situation. This 
year’s discussion was considered by Council members to have been extreme- 
ly valuable. 


Its freedom and frankness reflect the atmosphere of full confidence 


and mutual understanding which exists among its members. 


The Council discussed reports and recommendations by the Council 
representatives, the military advisers and the Secretary-General, and in 
the light of them gave directions with regard to the activities of the orga- 
nization in the coming year. The Council commended the effective work 
of the Secretary-General, Nai Pote Sarasin, and his staff. 


The members of SEATO reaffirm their undertaking in Article | 
of the Manila Treaty to see the settlement of international disputes by 
peaceful means and to refrain in their international relations from the 
threat or use of force in any manner inconsistent with the purposes of 
the United Nations. 


The members of SEATO re-emphasized their common determination 
to resist aggression. They are convinced that SEATO is providing an 
effective deterrent to aggression and is demonstrating the value of a 
collective security organization established in accordance with the Charter 
of the United Nations. 
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They noted that since the establishment of SEATO, four years ago, 
no aggression against the treaty area has been attempted. Confidence 
and stability have noticeably increased. This is in marked contrast to 
the threatening stituation which existed when SEATO was formed in 
Septemeber 1954 and ample evidence of the steadying influence of the 
alliance. 


However, during the past year developments in the Taiwan Strait 
and elsewhere have demonstrated that the Communists are still prepared 
to pursue their objectives by violence up to the point where they encounter 
firm resistance. 


Despite the continuing possibility of open aggression the principal 
threat to the security and independence of the treaty area is now being 
presented in more indirect forms. These call for imaginative and varied 
counter-measures. Mobility and flexibility have long been characteristic 
of the SEATO alliance. Similar qualities are being developed in response 
to diverse nature of the Communist challenge. 


The Council members are aware of the opportunities afforded for 
subversive activities in situations where basic problems of hunger, lack 
of opportunity and under-development remain unsolved. In these 
circumstances not only ceaseless vigilance, but also positive measures, 
are the price of freedom. So far SEATO has done much to publicize 
and expose throughout the treaty area the objectives towards which 
subversion is directed and the methods by which it operates. 


The SEATO Council remains conscious of continuing disorder and 
has agreed that during the coming year arrangements should be made 
for the future strengthening of this aspect of SEATO’s work. For example, 
it is proposed that a meeting of experts on counter-subversion should be 
held in Pakistan. 


The Council members recognize the need for continuing action in 
the economic and social sphere. Under Article II[ SEATO members 
are pledged to co-operate in the economic field. During the last four 
years considerable progress has been made in the development of economic 
measures in consonance with treaty objectives. 


It was recognized that the raising of living standards and the provi- 
sion of opportunity for advancement are important to the security of 
the area, It was agreed that poverty and under-development are problems 
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affecting several countries in the area and must be dealt with on the 
broadest possible basis. 


Account was taken of the substantial volume of aid already afforded 
under the Colombo Plan, United Nations and bilateral programmes. 


Special attention is paid by SEATO to questions arising out of treaty 
commitments. These include shortages of skilled labour, strains result- 
ing from defence preparedness and the needs of under-developed areas, 
Several multilateral SEATO economic activities directed towards solving 
the above problems are now gaining momentum. 


A number of skilled labour projects have been started and the 
SEATO Graduate School of Engineering in Bangkok is scheduled to open 
in September this year. With reference to the latter programme addi- 
tional substantial offers of assistance were accepted with pleasure by 
the Council. 


On the initiative of Thailand the Council representatives were instruct- 
ed to study the feasibility of setting up in the Asian member countries 
rural development centres equipped to give vocational guidance and to 
advise the population on ways and means to improve their livelihood, 
health, and education and information facilities. 


The Council welcomed and approved a United States proposal to 
initiate a special SEATO project in cholera research and invited member- 
governments to participate in this project. The Council believes that 
it would be useful to undertake a concerted programme aiming at 
assisting in the better control and if possible the eradication of the scourge 
of cholera. 


SEATO is concerned with the study of the effects of Communist 
economic activities in the treaty area. While the expansion of legitimate 
trade by all countries of the world is to be encouraged, it is in the interests 
of international order that where Communist economic activity is clearly 
dictated by political motives, this should be identified and exposed. 


The Council approved the outlines of a long-term programme of 
multilateral cultural projects which will supplement the substantial 
bilateral contacts which already exist. Special importance was placed upon 
the continuance of the award of scholarships, professorships, fellowships 
and travelling lectureships in member countries and upon the holding 
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of a conference of leaders of universities. The Council believes that the 
present programmes have been conspicuously successful and indicate that 
diversity of culture and tradition can in fact enrich mutual understanding 
and trust. 


The Council noted with special pleasure the progress towards self- 
government and independence being made in territories administered by 
member-countries. This constitutes a practical example of the manner 
in which the principles of the Pacific Charter are being fulfilled by member 
countries. It illustrates that SEATO’s concern for stability and security 
is no barrier to action by its members to promote political progress and 
social change. 


The Council noted the stark contrast between these developments 
and the situation in Tibet and other areas subject to Communist 
domination. As members of the free world community the members 
of SEATO share the general concern at developments in Tibet and the 
widely expressed abhorrence of the violent and oppressive measurs 
employed against the Tibetan people. 


The Council noted the report of the Secretary-General on his visits 
to NATO and Baghdad Pact Headquarters. They agreed that there was 
value in the maintenance of contacts of this nature with other collective 
security organizations faced with similar tasks and problems. 


In noting and approving reports of the military advisers and their 
recommendations for future activities, the Council reaffirmed the necessity 
for continued planning of defensive measures against t possible aggression 
directed at the treaty area. 


During the year Brig. L. W. Thornton of New Zealand assumed 
the post of Chief of the SEATO Military Planning Office. The Council 
commended the work done under his leadership which has proved the 
value of this central and permanent planning machinery. 


Further military exercises were held during the past year. All were 
of a defensive and training character and forces or observers of all member- 
nations participated. Exercises of this nature have special value in improv- 
ing co-ordination and the level of training. 


In the event of the need to resist aggression SEATO’s effectiveness 
must depend on the ability of its forces to operate together in combination, 
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It was accordingly agreed to continue the programme of military exercises 
during the coming year. 


The Council approved budget estimates for the year 1959-60 of 
896,860 dollars covering the costs of the civil and military headquarters 
and the various programmes undertaken by the organization. 


The Council accepted with pleasure an invitation extended by the 
United States Government to hold its next meeting in Washington in 1960, 


Members of the Council joined in expressing their regret that illness 
had prevented the United States Secretary of State, Mr. John Foster Dulles, 
from attending this fifth meeting. Tributes were paid to the special 
and long-standing association of Mr. Dulles with the establishment and 
work of SEATO, and a message of sympathy was sent to him by the 
Chairman on the Council’s behalf. A similar message was sent to Mr. Felix 
Berto ' Swrrano, the Secretary of Foreign Affairs of the Philippines, 
who had also been prevented by illness from attending the meeting. 


The Council expressed its gratitude to the New Zealand Government 
and the people of Wellington for their hospitality and welcome and its 
appreciation of the efficient arrangements made for the Conference. The 
‘meeting closed with a warm vote of thanks to the Chairman the Rt. Hon. 


Walter Nash. 


10 April, 1959. Wellington. 
II 


TEXT OF THE GOVERNMENT OF PAKISTAN PRESS 
COMMUNIQUE ON CANAL WATERS 


EGOTIATIONS for the solution of the 11-year-old Indus Basin 
water dispute through the good offices of the World Bank have 
been in progress since 1952. 


The Bank proposals of 1954 and the aide memoire of 1956 laid down 
the broad lines along which a solution of dispute was to be sought. In 
1957 Pakistan Engineers prepared a plan on bases set forth by the Bank 
and subsequently India put forward a plan based on the Mahru Tunnel 
on the Chenab. These plans, however, did not find acceptance with the 
other party, and therefore the Bank thought it fit to put forward a detailed 
plan of its own, 
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President Black had recently carried out discussions in Delhi with 
the leaders of India in connection with these proposals, and then came over 
to Karachi for further dicussion with the Government of Pakistan. This 
evening the Government of Pakistan have conveyed to President Black 
their willingness to go forward on the basis of this plan. 


The plan put forward by the Bank visualises that all the works would 
be under Pakistan’s control, and therefore on the completion of the plan 
this country would secure an independent irrigation system free from 
the threats of interference. 


Apart from replacement the plan contains substantial elements 
of development. 


The cost of works visualised in the plan would be large. India which 
would receive supplies to be released by the replacement components of 
the plan would make a financial contribution towards the cost of re- 
placement. It is hoped that other friendly countries, U.S.A., U.K., Canada 
and Australia, would also provide adequate financial assistance which 
would enable Pakistan to take in hand and complete this big construction 
programme. The plan would also seek to minimise and control the effects 
of inflation which is bound to follow the expenditure of large sums in 
this country. 


At the conclusion of the discussions President Mohammad Ayub 
Khan thanked President Black and Vice-President Iliff and the staff 
of the Bank on behalf of himself, his Government and the nation for the 
long, patient and hard work involving great expenditure of time and 
money which had culminated in the putting forward of the present pro- 
posal and he also asked that his thanks be conveyed to the Governments 
of those friendly countries who are considering making contributions 
towards financing the plan. 


18 April, 1959, Karachi, 
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CHRONOLOGY 


(March 1— May 31, 1959) 


The Deputy Foreign Minister of Iran, Dr. Avad Sadr, 
an: ounced the communication of his Government’s views 
to Russia, regarding the right of Soviet troops to enter 
Iran under Articles 5 and 6 of the Soviet-Iranian Agree- 
ment of 1921. As the conditions under which those rights 
were provided did not exist any more, the Iranian 
Government considered the Articles in question to be 
invalid. 


The U.S.A. fired its Pioneer IV satellite towards the moon. 


The Soviet Premier, Mr. Nikita Khrushchev, and the British 
Prime Minister, Mr. Harold Macmillan, issued a joint 
communique at the end of their 10-day “‘little summit” 
conference. They agreed to look into partial East-West 
disarmament proposals. 


The President of the Sudan announced the resignation 
of the entire Supreme Council of Ministers. 


Turkey, Iran and Pakistan signed separate agreements 
with the United States for military and economic aid. 


Prime Minister Nehru accused Pakistan of using American 
arms in the border incidents. 


The Police in Kenya arrested 34 armed African leaders. 
The Government also announced its decision to ban 
two newspapers. 


President Habib Bourguiba of Tunisia declared that he 
“will not oppose the transit of any arms for the Algerian 
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cause even if they came from Communist China’. He 
added: “If Africa were to swing from neutrality to 
pro-Communist policy Tunisia could not resist. It can 
be a bastion for the West but it cannot be an island.” 


The Iraqi Government claimed to have crushed the 
right-wing Mosul rebellion and accused “‘an Arab country”’ 
of backing the revolt. 


The U.A.R. Foreign Ministry sent a strong protest to 
the Iraqi Government against an alleged attack by Iraqi 
fighters on a Syrian village. In another note protest 
was lodged against the expulsion of nine members of 
the U.A.R. Embassy from Baghdad. 


The U.N. Trusteeship Committee approved grant of 
independence to the French Cameroons by January |, 
1960. 


The Constitution Bench of the Supreme Court of India 
rejected Sheikh Abdullah’s petition for the stay of pro- 
ceedings in the Kashmir conspiracy case. 


President Eisenhower presented to the Congress his 
$ 3,929,995,000 foreign aid programme for 1959-60. 


Baghdad Radio announced understanding between Iraq 
and the Soviet Union on the conclusion of an economic 
and technical co-operation agreement. 


Over 50,000 Sikh demonstrators marched through 
the streets of Delhi in pursuance of a call from the Akali 
Dal (led by Master Tara Singh) against ““Government 
interference in the religious affairs of Sikhs.” 


Iranian Foreign Ministry officials disclosed that Iran 
had lodged a strong protest with the Soviet Government 
against “inadmissible renewed outbreaks of violations of 
Iranian airspace by Russian military planes.” 


Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev criticised President 
Nasser for using “the language of the imperialists”? while 
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referring to the Communists and for insisting on annexing 
Iraq to the U.A.R. 


Replying to the charges levelled against him by the 
Russian Premier, President Nasser declared that the 
Russian stand “in defence of the Communists in our 
country is inadmissible for the Arab people.” 


The Supreme Allied Commander in Europe declared 
that Algeria was still part of the Europe Zone of NATO 
and if it is the “‘victim of outside aggression” NATO 
forces would intervene under the Atlantic Pact. 


The Kashmir Political Conference led by veteran Kashmir 
Leader, Khwaja Ghulam Mohiuddin Kara, in a memoran- 
dum presented to the U.N. Secretary-General, on his arrival 
in Srinagar, appealed to the U.N. to expedite the solution 
of the Kashmir dispute in accordance with the Security 
Council decisions, which provide for holding of a free 
and fair plebiscite in the State. 


Reports of wide-scale fighting in Lahasa, between Chinese 
Communist troops and Tibetan tribesmen, came from 
New Delhi. 


President Nasser accused the Iraqi Prime Minister, General 
Kasim, of aligning himself with Britain, and emphas- 
ized that Iraq was still a member of the Baghdad Pact. 


In his Pakistan Day public address, President General 
Mohammad Ayub Khan declared that the country will 
have, before long, a constitution suited to its conditions. 


Iraq announced its decision to .withdrew from the 
Baghdad Pact. 


Irag declared that it “will continue to have 
most friendly relations” with Pakistan in spite of her 
withdrawal from the Baghdad Pact. 


Britain, France, U.S.A. and the Soviet Union agreed to 
convene an East-West Foreign Ministers’ Conference as 
the first step to a peaceful settlement of the Berlin crisis 
through Summit parleys. 
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The Chinese Nationalist Government decided to send arms 
and ammunition to Tibet in response to a request for 
help from Tibetan rebels. 


The Communist Chinese Government deposed the Dalai 
Lama, dissolved the Tibetan Government and put the 
country under military rule. 


Communal riots broke out in Bhopal and several towns 
of U.P., in India. 


It was disclosed in London that Britain and Iraq have 
agreed on the withdrawal, at an early date, of Royal 
Air Force units stationed at the Habbaniya Air base. 


Peking warned foreign nations—chiefly India—against 
interfering in China’s “internal affairs.” 


The Working Committee of the Kashmir National 
Conference urged the Government to take immediate 
steps to have jurisdiction of the Indian Election Commis- 
sion and Supreme Court extended to the Indian-held 
Kashmir. 


India granted diplomatic asylum to the Dalai Lama. 


The Council of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
unanimously approved the decisions of Britain, France, 
U.S.A. and Germany for a strong stand on the Berlin 
issue. 


The Middle East News Agency reported U.A.R.’s rejection 
of the Arab League mediation offered in its dispute with 
Iraq. 


A three-man Iraqi goodwill delegation reached Karachi. 


Pakistan’s Foreign Minister, Mr. Manzur Qadir, told 
newsmen in Wellington that he was in favour of SEATO 
being developed gradually on the NATO lines. The fifth 
session of the SEATO Council of Ministers opened in 
Wellington, New Zealand, 
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The Baghdad Pact working party on the micro-wave 
telecommunications link, connecting Karachi-Tehran and 
Ankara, approved the report of aerial survey of the area. 


The Arab League Foreign Ministers condemned “external 
influences” which infringe on the right to self-determina- 
tion of Arabs and authorised the Arab League Secretary- 
General to conduct an enquiry into the Cairo-Baghdad 
dispute. 


Pakistan, according to Press reports, raised the Kashmir 
issue at the first closed session of the SEATO Con- 
ference in Wellington. 


The setting up of a provisional Government outside 
Lahasa to oppose Communist-sponsored regime, headed 
by the Panchan Lama, was reported. 


A Pakistani Sabre jet fighter shot down an intruding 
Indian Air Force Canberra bomber, 40 miles south of 
Rawalpindi. 


The Indian Defence Minister, Mr. V.K. Krishna Menon, 
stated that the Indian Air Force Canberra shot down 
in Pakistan had gone into Pakistan air-space through 
operational and navigational error. Premier Nehru 
termed the incident as “‘serious and most distressing.” 
The Pakistan Foreign Ministry characterised Mr. Menon’s 
statement as inaccurate and misleading. A protest with 
the Indian Government against the violation of Pakistan 
air-space was lodged. 


Iranian Parliament called on the Government to take 
radical steps to put a stop to anti-Iranian campaign 
launched by the Soviet propaganda services. 


Mr. Ferhat Abbas, Prime Minister of the Provisional 
National Government of Algeria, arrived in Karachi, on 
a three-day visit to Pakistan. 


Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, the former Governor-General 
of India, pleading the establishment of a Conservative 
party, predicted army rulein India if the present state 
of affairs continued, 
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An authoritative source revealed that the Government of 
Pakistan had lodged a strong protest with the Government 
of India on the communal riots in Bhopal. 


A hero’s welcome was accorded to Panchan Lama on his 
arrival in Peking. 


President Eisenhower announced the resignation of 
the Secretary of State, John Foster Dulles. 


British Foreign Secretary, Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, announced 
Britain’s decision to make a gift of 2 million sterlings to 
Jordan in the current financial year. 


President General Mohammad Ayub Khan asked India 
to be realistic and work for better relations with Pakistan. 
The President observed that it mattered little for Pakistan 
whether India swung from the East to the West or vice 
versa. 


Turkey and Spain signed a new pact of friendship. 


Democrat Representative, Chester Bowles, the former 
U.S. Ambassador in India, suggested an Asian 
Monroe Doctrine to counter Communist China’s threat. 


In order to curb foreign influence over Pakistani Press, 
the Central Government took over Progressive Papers 
Ltd. of Lahore, which published The Pakistan Times, 
Imroze and Lailo-Nahar. 


Mr. Christian Herter was appointed Secretary of State 
in U.S. 


The World Bank announced signing of an ad hoc agree- 
ment between India and Pakistan, in connection with 
the Indus Canal Water dispute providing transitional 
arrangements up to 31 March, 1960. 


Prime Minister Nehru told Rajya Sabha that the whole 
of Indian border along East Pakistan had been put under 
control uf the armed forces. : 
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PAKISTAN HORIZON 


President Soekarno urged Indonesia’s Constituent Assemb. 
ly to scrap the present provisional Constitution and 
revert to the 1945 Constitution. 


Li Chi-Shen, Vice-Chairman of the Standing Committee 
of the National People’s Congress in China and the 
Panchan Lama accused India of meddling in China’s 
affairs. 


The Pakistan Government released photostat copies of 
the signed statements of the two Indian Air Force officers 
brought down in the Indian Canberra, near Rawalpindi 
on April 10; the statements established that the Indians 
deliberately flew over Pakistan territory to photograph 
military targets. 


The Turkish Government moved in the National Assembly 
to deprive ex-President Ismet Inonu, leader of the Oppo- 
sition Republican Party, of his parliamentary immunity, 


Mr. Liu Shao-Chi was named to succeed Chairman 
Mao Tse-tung, as the Head of the State in China. 


Akali leader, Master Tara Singh, declared that Sikhs 
would ceaselessly struggle for a separate homeland. 


Premier Chou en-Lai submitted names of the members 
of his new Cabinet to the Chinese National Peoples’ 
Congress. 


Panchan Lama turned down the invitation of the Indian 
Premier to visit the Dalai Lama. 


It was disclosed that the Council’ of Deputies of the 
Baghdad Pact had selected Anakara as the permanent 
headquarters of the Pact Organization. 


Pakistan’s Ambassador in Washington, Mr. Aziz Ahmad, 
proposed joint defence of the India-Pakistan sub-continent. 


The Big Four Western Foreign Ministers concluded their 
talks regarding their stand at the Geneva Conterence, 
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French President Charles de Gaulle, warned Russia and 
India that if they recognised F.L.N., France would 
sever its diplomatic relations with them. 


Mr. K. H. Khurshid was sworn in as President of the 
Azad Kashmir Government. 


Prime Minister Nehru and King Mahendra of Nepal 
held talks on Tibet. 


Communist Chinese May Day paraders protested against 
the “interference of imperialists and expansionists” in 
the internal affairs of People’s China and their aid to the 
Tibetan rebels. 


Mr. Ismet Inonu, Opposition Leader and former Turkish 
President, was injured in roiting in Usak. 


Pakistan’s Foreign Minister, Mr. Manzur Qadir, gave a 
categorical assurance that the country will have a consti- 
tution and representative institutions. 


British Opposition Leader, Mr. Gaitskell, asked the 
United States to keep out of British politics. 


Prime Minister Nehru rejected Pakistan’s proposal for 
joint defence of the Indo-Pak sub-continent. 


The first Baghdad Pact Air defence excercise started. 


The Government of Pakistan restored to the labourers the 
right to strike. 


Harry S. Truman, testifying on President Eisenho- 
wer’s 3.9 billion dollar foreign aid programme asked 
the C ongress for increase in the U.S. foreign aid. 


“The signing of a peace treaty, most likely with the two 
German States” was described by the Soviet Premier, 
Nikita Khrushchey, to be the main objective of East- 
West Foreign Ministers Conference. 
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King Hussein appointed Mr. Hamza Majali to succeed 
Mr. Samir Rifiai as the Prime Minister of Jordan. 





Sir Winston Churchill peaded for unbreakable unity 
between the U.S. and U.K. in the face of complex 
problems posed by Soviet Russia. 


The North Atlantic Treaty Organization disclosed conclu- 
sion of treaties between U.S.A. and the Netherlands, 
West Germany, Greece and Turkey to help train their 
armies in the use of missiles and other nuclear 
weapons. 


Reliable reports revealed the massing of Indian military 
forces in Occupied Kashmir, mostly along the Pakistan 
border. . 


President General Mohammad Ayub Khan stated that 
Indo-Pak joint defence was not a threat to India’s neutral- 
ity. He pleaded for the early solution of outstanding 
disputes between Pakistan and India. 


A letter of protest was sent by the U.N. Representative 
of Arab Nations to the United Nations Secretary General, 
against the continued immigration of Jews into Israel. 


__ Britain announced her decision to export military aircrafts 


to Iraq. 
The Big-Four Foreign Ministers talks opened in Geneva. 


Fifty leading Congressmen of U.P. and Bihar, in India, 
resigned from the Congress Party in protest against the 
failure of the Government to protect the Muslims during 
the communal riots. 


The Western powers presented their peace plan at the 
Geneva Conference. 


~Prime Minister Nehru ruled out the prospects of his 


meeting with Pakistan President, General Mohammad 
Ayub Khan. 
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Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev, in an interview with 
the leader of the Greek Progressive Party, hinted at the 
possible outbreak of revolt in Iran. 


Britain granted Indonesia arms-export licences worth 
three million pounds sterling. 


The Pakistan Government rejected the Indian protest 
relating to the Canberra incident. 


The Government of Pakistan announced their acceptance 
in principle of the new plan of the World Bank for the 
solution of the Indus Water dispute, between Pakistan 
and India. 


The Indonesian Prime Minister, Dr. Djuanda, told the 
Constituent Assembly that his Government might 
screen the political parties of the country. He was 
speaking on President Soekarno’s proposal to return to 
the 1945 Revolutionary Constitution in order to institute 
‘guided democracy.” 


The Uganda National Movement was declared an un- 
lawful society and the whole of the Kingdom of Buganda 
a disturbed area. 


The Government of Jordan confirmed the arrest of 
Assistant Chief Commander of their armed forces on 
charge of plotting against the welfare of the State. 


Former Secretary of State, Mr. John Foster Dulles, died 
at Washington. 


In a speech in Tirana the Soviet Premier threatened to 
establish rocket bases in Albania, if Greece and Italy 
accepted U.S. missiles. 


The French troops in Algeria penetrated into Tunisia and 
killed 32 Algerians. 


The Darul Islam rebels were reported to have dissolved 
the “Atjeh State of the Indonesian Islamic Republic” 
and pledged their loyalty to the Central Government. 


PAKISTAN HORIZON 


The Left-wing Peoples’s Action Party won the general 
elections in Singapore. 


Martial Law was proclaimed in Nicaragua. 


In Paraguay, the House of Representatives was dissolved 
and a state of siege was proclaimed. 





